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Heck, they were 
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factory and the 


word “fun” is not going to be among the many color- 
ful adjectives that come to mind. Even in the Saturn 
plant in Spring Hill, Tennessee, 
before anyone calls it fun, you'll 
more than likely hear them refer to 
it as respectful, cooperative and 
fair. © That's because the very first 
thing we did, even before the walls 
went up and the machinery got bolted to the floor, 
was get rid of labels like “management.” And “labor.” 
© Instead, we decided it would be a lot more 
effective, not to mention efficient, to work in teams. 


Fa Where everyone has a voice. And where 


SATURN. decisions about everything from work 


Gary Moore, Kerano Tuwker and Ellen Emeott of the Door Assembly 
team sum it up quite nicely: “Happy workers make better cars.” 


environment to new hires to quality standards are 
put in place by consensus rather than by ramrod. 
© Gone too are the things like time clocks. And 
foremen. And privileged parking spaces. And, oh 
yes, ties. (Actually, we ditched the ties very first 
thing.) © And you know what's happened as a 
result? To a person, all eight thousand of us here 
have discovered that when you 
give people a say in what they're 
building they'll take pride in what 
they're building. Or as someone 
over in Door Assembly put it, 
“Happy workers make better cars.” 
© They also make better barbecue. A whole bunch 
of team members from Body 


Systems recently chipped in 


and put a grill out back. So 


come Fridays after work? You jy, 5. THE NOOGIE 
1. A form of camaraderie. 
2. An affectionate gesture. 


guessed it; that’s the fun part. : Saturn workers.) 


A DIFFERENT KIND ef COMPANY. A DIFFERENT KIND of CAR. 


This 1996 Saturn SCI bas an M.S.R.P. of $15,275, including retatler prep, transportation and sunroof. Of course, the total cout will vary seeing how other options are extra, 


as are things like tax and license. We'd be happy to provide more detail at 1-800-522-5000 or look for us on the Internet at bttp://www.saturncars.com. ©1995 Saturn Corporation. 
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| COLLEGE FOOTBALL ~ 
Fantasy Football 


Florida beat Tennessee in the season’s best action 
hy Tim Layden 


Be Like Ernie 
Some Banksian stars haven't been in the postseason 


How Sweet It Is 
The Chiefs got their just deserts by beating the Raiders 
by Michael Silver 


Costantino Rocca’s life is turning out perfectly 
by Rick Reilly 


Broken Promise 


6 Faces in the Crowd 
10 Letters 
15 Scorecard 
75 Inside the NFL 
79 Inside College Football 
80 Point After 


Top Draw 


The world chess championship between Garry 
Kasparov (left) and challenger Viswanathan 
Anand got started at New York’s World Trade 
Center without either player getting a victory in 
the first four games. 
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Litiz’s life is now a film, but that don’t mean hay to Edgar. 


WHEN WE need a story on a 600-pound sumo wrestler or Don King’s hair, a cry of 
“Franz Lidz!” goes up in our offices. Lidz is the senior writer whose treatments of 
such arcane topics—and a lot of more conventional sports subjects—consistently 
come from odd but unerring angles. Last week the same cry of “Franz Lidz!” went 
up in cineplexes throughout the U.S. Eleven-year-old actor Nathan Watt plays the 
young Franz in Hollywood’s adaptation of Lidz’s 1991 memoir, Unstrung Heroes, a 
bittersweet account of growing up with a terminally ill mom, a polymath dad and 
four eccentric uncles who provided the author with beguiling relief from a reality 
that was cruel and cold. Midway through the movie one uncle, Danny (played by 
Seinfeld icon Michael Richards), decides that Franz’s given name, Stephen, is far 
too common and suggests he change it to Franz. As a delighted Uncle Arthur 
(Maury Chaykin) and a horrified father, Sidney (John Turturro), look on, Watt tries 
out his new name. “Franz Lidz!” he says, enjoying the sound of it. “I’m Franz Lidz!” 

At the film’s New York premiere last week, Andie MacDowell, who plays Franz’s 
mother, Selma, met the 
real-life Arthur, now 
80, a sweet-tempered 
hoarder who lives in a 
cramped apartment 
packed with old 
newspapers and other 
detritus. She composed 
several poems to put in 
the notebooks Arthur 
totes around. 

The movie was 
directed by Diane 
Keaton, who wasn’t 
able to include several 
memorable scenes from 
the book. One was a 
trip to Yankee Stadium 
during which the 
paranoid Danny 
became certain that 
manager Casey Stengel 
and pitcher Bob Turley 
were plotting a pogrom on the mound and that Mickey Mantle was trying to kill him 
by sending foul balls his way. Anyone interested in a fully raveled Heroes needn’t 
fear, however: Although the hardcover edition of the book can no longer be found in 
stores (“I think of the first edition as my children,” says Lidz, “because I know where 
every one of them is”), the paperback will be released this week by Signet Books. 

The unstrung uncles aren’t the only Lidzes with a few frayed filaments. Franz, his 
wife, Maggie, and their daughters Gogo, 10, and Daisy, 7, live on six wooded acres 
called Barmy Farm, outside of Philadelphia. They share the spread with three 
llamas (Edgar, Ogar and Vanessa Snakehips), two Great Pyrenees pups (Cadmus 
and Europa), two geese (Officia and Malicia) and some three dozen exotic fowl, all 
named after cheeses in the Monty Python cheese-shop routine, except Petri, who’s 
named after a dish. Says Franz, “We must be the only household in the world that 
subscribes to Llama, Poultry News, Sumo World and The New York Review of Books.” 

During a June 1994 visit to the set of the movie, the Lidzes hit it off with all the 
players, but Gogo and Daisy especially took to Nathan, who joshingly told his visiting 
girlfriends that he would only play with them under two conditions. One was that they 
had to call him Dad. The other was that they couldn’t enter any trailer without saying 
the secret password. Psssst: Franz Lidz. 
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Imported Blended Scotch Whigky, 40% Alc(Val-180)—— 
©1995 Schieffelin <& Somerset Co.; NewYork, NA ~* 


"THERE’S MorE To ExpPpiLore_E IN BLACK. 
The richly textured taste patiently reveals its secrets. 


RUN/WALK 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1995 


10am - Central Park - New York City 


God’s Love We Deliver prepares and delivers hot meals to homebound people 
with AIDS. To support their life-sustaining efforts, POLO SPORT, the fitness fragrance 
by RALPH LAUREN and MEN’S HEALTH MAGAZINE are sponsoring the second 
annual four-mile RACE TO DELIVER”. Walk it or run it, sign up friends, co-workers 
and family members to help you go the distance. The more you actively participate, 
the more meals we can all deliver. 


Join the proud sponsors of RACE TO DELIVER”, take the first step today: 
Call 212-865-6500, ext. 118 for information, entry forms, or to form a team. 


to benefit 


GOD'S LOVE WE DELIVER 
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PLUS. .. Major Molding Makeovers 
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o matter 

what kind 
of project you’re 
doing, now it'll 
come out better 
with one of our 
new PowRCaulk” 
cordless caulk- 
ing guns. They 
let you apply 
just about any kind of 
caulk, sealant or adhesive 
more smoothly and evenly. 

The secret to drawing a 

nice, even bead is smooth, 
even pressure. That’s where 
manual caulking guns hit a 
snag. They operate with the 


One squeeze is all it takes to get 
smooth, even pressure. (And fewer 
bumps, lumps and jiggles.) 


“NOILONBILSNOD B 


constantly vary- 
ing pressure of 
a ratchet device. 
So every time 
you squeeze 
the handle you 
get an initial, 
but temporary, 
burst of caulk. 


hand, the PowRCaulk 
cordless caulking gun 
uses a screw-driven 


plunger, steadily There is one advantage ff 
to a manual caulker. 4 
You'll get more exercise. 


advanced bya 
strong, battery-powered 


motor—a motor strong enough 


to apply even the thickest 


On the other 


{unjpes§ 
aulOritts 


construction adhesive. It’s 
simple, but effective. You get 
even pressure, an even bead, 
and even better results. 

In fact, when you pull the 
trigger, you'll be eliminating 
most of the problems you’ve 
ever had with caulking. There 
are fewer lumps 
He a 
DX. i and bumps, jiggles 

and jags, and less 
hand and forearm 
fatigue. (You can 
even apply up to 30 
tubes of material on 
just one set of batteries.) 

The PowRCaulk stops as 

neatly as it works, too. When 
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thick and 


end of all those your next job will goa lot 
messy little strings, | more smoothly. For more 


you release the 
trigger, a unique 


drive mechanism blobs and drips. information, or the 
disengages. This iti } So why leta retailer nearest 
instantly releases a5 bead of caulk come you, just call 


the pressure and With fe Poh Caulye between youand us at 1-800- 
unique drive system, there ; 

effectively draws —.2”@ no. gooey strings or drips. qa job well-done? 328-8251. 

the remaining caulk back up Get a PowRCaulk cordless 


the tube. The result is the caulking gun. With it, 


The New PowRQuwu1k 


Cordless 


WAGNER 


1995 Wag: . PowRCaulk is a Trademark of Wagner Spray Tech Corp. 


PowRCaulk caulking guns start as low as $44.99. 
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Casing The Joint 


NEW MOLDING CAN GIVE AN OLD ROOM A STRIKINGLY FRESH LOOK 


By Joe Carter 


ITS NOT UNCOMMON 
FOR A ROOM'S 
decor to run out of 
time. The elements that 
for years have made the 
space come alive—the paint, 
wallpaper, fabrics, window treat- 
ments—can become the very source of 
its drabness as tastes change and daily 
wear and tear increases. 

The usual revival calls for different 
versions of the same elements—new 
colors, patterns and so forth. But add 
one more ingredient to this recipe—new 
moldings—and you can achieve striking 
results beyond what paint or paper can 
do. And it can be surprisingly easy to 
accomplish, because moldings are a 
perfect do-it-yourself project. 

Call it a molding makeover. In terms 
of the work involved, it’s somewhere be- 
tween redecorating and remodeling. 
Rooms whose present trim is 
minimal or just too plain can be 
transformed, even visually re- 
shaped, without great cost and 
complication. 

You can replace what you 
have or simply add to it. You can 
make a switch from painted to 
natural wood. You can create 
authentic period style or a hybrid 
that delivers the look you want. 

There is, in short, no shortage of 
possibilities. 

To help you get a better handle on 
what can be done, and where, a little 
lesson in floor-to-ceiling nomenclature 
is in order: 

The base molding connects walls 
and floors and is often finished with 
shoe molding at the very bottom and 
cap molding along the top edge of the 
base. The wall-to-ceiling transition is 
made by cornice molding, which can 
be made of umpteen different styles. A 
few inches down on the wall is the line 
for picture molding, so called for its 
traditional hook-holding shape, which 
can be used to carry frames and other 
wall hangings. 

A chair rail is placed somewhere in 
the middle of the wall; the actual height 
is up to you, but three to four feet is 
common. Like other applications, it can 


be a single strip or a combination of 
stock shapes. Window and door trim is 
actually called casing. 

Beyond these basics, molding can 
also be used to make up or dress up a 
fireplace mantel, or create a paneling 
look—without the paneling work—on 
walls and doors, and even on ceilings if 
you're aiming for something fancy. 

For these many uses, there are 
dozens upon dozens of shapes and 
sizes. They go by names like dentil, 
astragal, Colonial, bull’s eye, cove 
and crown, to name a few. You can 
examine them at most well-stocked 
lumber yards and home centers, where 
you will find a profusion of pine, the 
most common molding material because 
it's an easily shaped softwood. 

In some areas, poplar is also avail- 


DECORATIVE WOODEN ACCENTS HELPED 
TRANSFORM THIS DRAB SPACE (INSET). 


able. Because of its slight greenish cast, 
it’s usually finished with paint or at least 
a wood stain. Hardwood molding is less 
common and more expensive, though 
readily obtainable. Usually oak, some- 
times maple and birch, it should only be 
considered when natural wood is the 
look you want. 

If you can’t find a particular shape— 
for example, if you're trying to duplicate 
some existing antique molding—you 
should try to find a local lumber yard 
that does its own millwork and can fill a 
custom order. If the yard has been 
around for a long time, it may have a 
sizable collection of cutting knives for 
making unusual shapes. It may even 
have a set for your particular molding, 
having supplied the original builder 
way back when. If not, and you're willing 
to spend the money, knives can be cus- 
tom-ground to make a specific shape. 

Wood is certainly the dominant 
molding material, but no longer the only 
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What goodis @iumace with a lifetime warranty 
if it doesrtmake your life more comfortable? 


The real measure of comfort in a furnace is simply 
never feeling uncomfortable. With the Trane XV 90 
Variable Speed Gas Furnace, you and your 


family won't have an uncomfortable moment. 
Variable speed means you get constant, even 
heat. No frequent start-and-stop cycles to 
cause uncomfortable cool drafts or too-warm 


spells. What's more, the even air flow also 
reduces annoying noise in the ducts. 

Because the Trane XV 90 runs on clean- 
burning, econom- " a — —ess— 


ical natural gas, TRANE ‘ 


it delivers fast, Its Stop M 


efficient heat, with an AFUE rating over 90%. In fact, 
the XV 90 has met the EPAs Energy Star guidelines for 


energy efficiency. And with a lifetime limited 
warranty on the heat exchangers, the XV 90 
will be efficiently heating your home for a 
long, long time. 

Surround yourself with the comfort of a 
Trane XV 90. Call your 
local dealer for more 


information — just 

look in the Yellow 

Pages under Heating Clean natural gas. 
Contractors. Think what you'll save™ 
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one. Plastics have come along 
in a big way. If you haven't yet 
seen or worked with it, you 
might imagine plastic to be 
the Tang of moldings, ersatz 
and thus unacceptable, but it 
does have its advantages. 
Typically made of a dense, 
extruded foam with a 
paintable, smooth-as-wood 
face, plastic moldings are 
light, easy to cut and quick to 
install, often with just glue or 
contact cement (Some even 
have self-adhesive backings). 

Plastic moldings also are 
much more flexible than 
wood, making them ideal 
for use on curved, wavy and § 
other irregular surfaces. And because 
they're made in a mold, one-piece plas- 
tic shapes can be as ornate as wood 
designs that might comprise three or 
four separate pieces. There are also 
many plastic accessories that couldn't 
easily be fashioned of wood, such as 
ceiling medallions and other applied 
decorations that recall what artisans 
used to do with plaster (and is now all 
but a lost art). 
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Whether you want a rustic stone-pattern patio or an attractive brick courtyard, Walk Maker™ from QUIKRETE® 


TASTEFUL CAP, BASE AND SHOE MOLD- 
ING WILL NEVER BECOME EXTINCT. 


Still, plastic can only resemble the 
shape of wood, not its natural appear- 
ance. So if it’s wood’s grain and tone 
you want, it’s wood you'll buy. And to 
work it, you'll need the right tools. 

Any hand saw will cut through 
wood moldings, but for true accuracy 
you'll need a back saw, which has a stiff 


reinforced top edge and a 
fine-tooth cutting edge. The 
combination allows for 
straight, flat cuts, if the saw 
is properly guided. To do 
that, you'll need a miter box, 
the most basic of which is 
made of wood or plastic and 
has slots for making 90- and 
45-degree cuts. 

A step up from that is a 
hand miter saw. The saw 
looks a bit like a hacksaw, 
and it's controlled by metal 
guideposts that rise from a 
cast metal base—all of it very 
sturdy and very accurate. 

If you plan to do a lot of 

- molding work, plus other 
construction, consider a power miter 
saw. It’s basically a circular saw held 
captive in an adjustable miter box. The 
10-inch blade can only go up and down 
but it can be set at any angle, including 
on some models, compound angles for 
tricky work. For table-saw owners, there 
are a number of after-market acces- 
sories that can ease the work and in- 
crease the accuracy of cutting moldings. 

To install wood moldings, use a 


can help. Because our Walk Maker Country Stone Pattern let’s you make stone-pattern walkways, patios and 


courtyards at rock-bottom prices. And our new Running Bond Brick Pattern Walk Maker creates the look of brick 
patios and walks, without the expense and labor of laying actual brick. Both take only minutes to complete. Just fill 


COURTESY OF GEORGIA-PACIFIC 


with concrete, smooth off the top with a trowel, and remove the mold. And with QUIKRETE Cement Color, you can customize your con- 


crete color: red, brown, buff or charcoal. So if you'd like to leave a lasting impression on your landscape, use : 
Walk Maker. For more information about Walk Maker and other QUIKRETE products, call 1-800-282-5828. OUIKRETE 


© 1995 The QUIKRETE Companies. QUIKRETE? is the registered trademark of The QUIKRETE* Companies and Associated Licensed Manufacturers. WALK MAKER is the trademark of WALK MAKER, INC. 


small 10- or 12-ounce hammer. Use a 
nail set to drive the heads of finish nails 
below the wood surface. In situations 
where corners aren't square or seams 
aren't straight, you may need a wood file 
(different from a metal file) or a small 
hand plane to do some custom fitting. 

If there’s old molding to be removed 
before the new molding can go on, it 
can be done without marring the adja- 
cent wall. Use a pry bar backed by a thin 
piece of wood. The wood will spread out 
the pry bar's pressure and prevent the 
drywall or plaster from being dented. 

If the seam between the trim and 
the wall is painted over, cut it with a ra- 
zor knife before lifting off the trim. Start 
your prying at the least conspicuous 
place; getting behind the trim the first 
time can easily mar the wall. Then work 
your way along using the bar and the 
wood. Nails that emerge from the trim 
can be pulled with the hammer’s claw, 
driven in or cut off with a nipper. 

You can probably pick up all sorts of 
tips and techniques on how to install 


Rooms whose 
present trim is 
minimal or just 
too plain can be 

transformed, 


even reshaped. 
SE 


molding. Consider finishing the material 
before you put it up. That'll leave you 
with just nail holes to touch up and keep 
you from having to cut ultra precise 
paint or varnish lines. 

When nailing molding to a wall or 
ceiling, locate joists and studs and fas- 
ten to them (if you're not fastening to a 
continuous top or bottom plate). Pre- 
drill any nail holes within a couple of 
inches from the end of a piece to avoid 
splitting the wood. 

Try to keep the nails as small as 
possible without sacrificing strength. 
You should be able to do most of the 
work with 4d and 6d finish nails. 

If you have intermediate to ad- 
vanced skills—and visions of fancy mold- 
ing—you can build combination shapes 
by using a couple of standard styles. A 
cornice treatment, for example, can con- 
sist of a crown molding backed by a 
base strip, or the crown can be faced 
with dentil crown, panel molds and oth- 
er shapes nailed to standard 1x4 base 


strips. There is literally no end to the 
possibilities for such combinations. 

For more ideas on what to do and 
how to do it, call Georgia-Pacific, a ma- 
jor manufacturer of wood molding, at 
(800) 284-5347. G-P produces a series 
of instruction sheets for a variety of 
combination moldings that show what 


shapes to get and how they go together. 


When you're planning where to put 
what, keep in mind that too much mold- 
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ing can overwhelm a room rather than 
pull it together. Only large rooms can 
handle heavy applications. 

If the room’s doors are as dull as the 
original molding, consider replacing 
them, too. Doors are really just “operable 
molding” that can add or detract from 
the new look you're creating. @ 


Joe Carter is a frequent contributor to 
HomeOwner. 
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Growing Better Bulbs 


PLANT NOW, AND YOU'LL TIPTOE THROUGH THE TULIPS NEXT SPRING 


q 
ata 


THE GREAT AND 
VARIED BULB CLAN 
holds no end of de- 
lights for gardeners. 
Bulbs usher in the garden’s 
first colors in spring and see 
out the last blooms of fall. Ideal 
companions, they withdraw when their 
time is up, then reappear 
when you most appreciate 
them next year. 

Whether among their own |e 
kind or mixed with other 
types of flowers, bulbs make 
for a colorful scene. Bulbs are 
amenable to every planting 
scheme from the regimental 
trim of a formal bed to the 
loose abundance of a wood- 
land plot to the cozy confines 
of a window box. Here are the 
answers to some common 
questions about bulbs. 


Q. What is the last date | can 
plant hardy spring-blooming 
bulbs? 

A. Plant no later than six 
weeks before the ground 
freezes in your area. The 
bulbs need that much time to 
establish roots to protect 
them from freezing. Water 
them well to initiate root 
growth and add mulch to 
help stabilize the soil temper- 
ature. In frost-free climates, plant before 
Christmas for best results. 


Q. What is the best soil pH for bulbs? 

A. Tulips, hyacinths and most other 
members of the lily family, as well as 
most iris family members, do best in a 
slightly alkaline soil, with a pH between 
7 and 7.5. Most members of the amaryl- 
lis family—such as daffodils, snowdrops, 
and lycoris—prefer a soil that is on the 
acid side, its pH slightly below 7. Howev- 
er, most bulbs, including these, will do 
fine in neutral soil. 


Q. What kinds of mulches are preferred 
for bulbs? 

A. Bulb mulches should be of material 
that stays light and fluffy, as the shoots 
will have an easier time emerging 
through a covering that has not become 


compacted. Pine or evergreen needles 
are the best. Nut and seed hulls and 
pine bark are very good. Hardwood bark 
is good as long as it is well pulverized 
and has only a small percentage of 
woodchips or cellulose. 


Q. | would like to grow bulbs in partial 


shade, but | understand they don't do well 


Lay te. 


ETS 


BE SURE TO BURY YOUR BULBS SIX 
WEEKS BEFORE THE FIRST HARD FREEZE. 


under some trees. Which kinds of trees 
should | avoid? 

A. Maples, beeches, and other trees 
with shallow, fibrous roots are the ones 
to avoid. Bulbs and most other kinds of 
plants have a hard time competing with 
them for nutrients, water and growing 
space. Also avoid evergreens and other 
trees with low canopies that prevent at 
least a half-day of filtered light from 
getting through. 


Q. / have more bulbs than | need for this 
fall. Can | hold some to plant next fall? 
A. Unlike some seeds, bulbs cannot be 
held from one year to the next, because 
the moisture in their tissues will dry out 
and they will die. 


Q. /received a lovely potted Easter lily for 
Easter. Must | discard it after the bloom 
goes, or can! plant it in the garden or 
leave it in the pot and try to make it 
bloom again next year? 

A. The Easter lily is native to East Asia 
and has nothing to do with the holiday 
except that it will flower in greenhouses 
in the spring. After the soil 
warms up in late spring, you 
can plant the bulb in the 
garden, where it will bloom 
in mid- to late summer the 
following year. You can also 
put the potted plant outside, 
watering and feeding it until 
the foliage dies back, at 
which time you can plant the 
bulb in the garden. It is not 
a good idea to keep the lily 
in its pot; it usually won't 
produce a good plant the 
second year. 


Q When is the best time to 
fertilize my bulbs? Old garden 
books tell me to do it after 
they bloom. 

A. Bulbs send out new roots 
in the fall, when the soil tem- 
perature drops toward 60°F. 
Those roots begin to take up 
nutrients and continue to do 
so until the foliage turns 
yellow in late spring. There- 
fore, the best time to fertilize 
is in the fall, using a top dressing of 
slow-release bulb fertilizer or compost. 
Fertilizing after bloom will do no good. 


Q. How can! figure out where to put 
down fertilizer for my bulbs in the fall, 
when there is no remaining foliage to 
guide me? 

A. Plant Muscari (grape hyacinth) bulbs 
around the edges of your other bulbs. 
The muscari foliage emerges in the fall 
and will show you where to fertilize. Or 
place markers such as vinyl plant labels 
or even golf tees around the edge of 
your planting in the spring; they will stay 
around to show you the way. Finally, you 
could take photographs of your plot in 


the spring and use them as a guide. @ 


Adapted from The Time-Life Complete Gardener, 
published by Time-Life Books. For information about 
Time-Life books, call (800) 621-7026. 


WALTER CHANDOHA 


IF THERE’sS STILL A 


If you’re a true sports buff. then get ready 
for a big change in your life. Or at least your 
weekends. Because with Full View satellite TV, 
you get up to 350 glorious channels (including 
100 radio). Which means you can watch virtual- 
ly any football, basketball, hockey or baseball 
game. And darn near any other televised sport- 
ing event in the nation - even if it’s the Mexican 
ping-pong team. With hundreds of program 


packages, intense laser disc quality picture and 


CD quality sound. Call 1-800-FULL VIEW 
now for the nearest authorized Full View TV 
dealer, a free brochure and free basic installation 
at participating dealers. Hey, if having 350 chan- 


nels is a guy thing, it’s the ultimate guy thing. 


YI 


™ 


THE SATELLITE SYSTEM WITH THE BEST VIEW. 


CALL 1-S8O00-FULL VIEW TODAY. 
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Shedding Inhibitions 


BLEMS 
HERE’S AN EASY SOLUTION TO YOUR OUTDOOR STORAGE PRO 
By Peter Pocock 


THE FIRST STRUCTURE | 
EVER BUILT FROM THE 
ground up was a garden 
shed for our back yard. 
As | was finishing the 


the work had been very complicated. 
The rafter angles and lengths were a lit- 
tle tricky, but everything else was 
straightforward measuring, cutting and 
nailing. That simplicity didn’t reduce my 
pleasure in having built what is really a 
little house. 

If you need a shed but would rather 
not do all that measuring and cutting, 


you can nail together a prefabricated kit. 


You'll find them at home improvement 
centers, or in greater variety at local 
shed suppliers (check the Yellow Pages 
under Tool and Utility Sheds). Most 
suppliers can also quote you a price for 
a finished shed, or you can find a local 
contractor to handle the assembly. If you 
choose to have someone else do the 
work, check references and a few com- 
pleted jobs before signing a contract. 
Whatever route you choose, there 
are a few preliminary matters to take 
care of. Your local zoning code may re- 
quire structures to be set back a given 


project, | realized that none of 


distance from property lines; for a small 
shed, you can probably get a variance 
from setback restrictions. The building 
code may also limit the size of a shed 
that you can build without a permit and 
inspections. This limit is usually about 
100 square feet, which is enough space 
for typical lawn and garden equipment, 
outdoor toys, storage shelves, and even 
a potting bench or a bike or two. 

Consider your present and future 
needs before you go looking for sheds: 
you may find that what's out there has 
to be adapted for your planned uses. A 
skylight, for example, can bring needed 
light into the shed without sacrificing 
valuable shelf and hanging space to a 
window. Interior partitions can foster 
multiple uses—for example, separating a 
children’s play space from the tools and 
paint thinner on the other side. 

You'll find shed kits in both metal 
and wood. Metal sheds, usually made of 
painted or enameled steel, are quick to 
assemble with minimal tools and skills, 
but what you see is what you get. 
There's not much room for customizing, 
now or later. A metal shed may also be 
vulnerable to damage from high winds, 
Salt air and heavy snow. Kit prices 


}®asily; others are basicall 


usually start at see $350 for a good- 

ity 8’ by 10’ shed. 

Te aocaeh shed, by contrast, de- 
mands more time and skill to build, but 
lets you add your own features as you 
go, or to expand for more space later. 
Wood also gives you the option to add 
custom trim and a wide variety of paint: 
and stains, so you can better match the 
style and color of your house. A kit may 
cost anywhere from $500 to $2,000, de- 
pending on size and features. 

Pay attention to aesthetic concerns 
as you weigh location, materials, propo! 
tions, colors and styles. A well-built she 
will last for decades, and you'll still be 
looking at it long after the first flush of 
pleasure from closing the door on all 
your clutter. 

If you are leaning toward a wooden 


shed kit, check the contents. Some kits 
include prefabricated wall and roof sec. 
Uons that go together fairly quickly and 


expect to get what you pay for. 

You'll need to do some site prepara 
tion before you start putting up any kin 
of shed. Many kits don't include any sol 


Of foundation or floor, with the expecta. 


tion that you'll erect them an a canara. 
slab. you's ramer ao without the slab, 


you can use heavy pressure-treated tim 
bers as a foundation. Make sure they 
aré rated for ground contact, and place 
them level, parallel and in full contact 
with undisturbed earth (scrape away all 
sod or other vegetation). The floor can 
be either pea gravel, poured between 
the foundation timbers, or a standard 
framed floor built over the foundation. 

When you finish with the walls and 
roof, resist the urge to fill your new shei 
up right away. Now is the time to install 
whatever shelves, tool racks, benches o 
other interior fittings you'll need; if you 
move your stuff in before they're done, 
you may never see the walls again. ® 
——— ee ee 
Peter Pocock is a frequent contributor tc 
HomeOwner. 
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NASCAR Today 
Saturday Ilam 


NASCAR: 

Goody’s 500 

Sunday 12:40pm 
Formula One: 

Grand Prix of Portugal 
Sunday 8pm 


ESPN2 

NASCAR SuperTruck: 
Goody’s 150 
Saturday 10pm 


NASCAR Today 
Pre-Race Show: 
Goody’s 500 
Sunday 12:30pm 


RPM 2Night 
Sunday 8pm 


BASEBALL 


Wednesday Night 
Doubleheader 
Wednesday 7:30 and 10:30pm 


Baseball Tonight 
Check Listings 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


College GameDay 
Saturday 11:30am 


Air Force Falcons 
vs. Northwestern Wildcats 
Saturday 12:30pm 


Penn State Nittany Lions 
vs. Rutgers Scarlet Knights 
Saturday 7:30pm 


Weekend Kickoff Show pre- 
sented by Russell Athletic 
Thursday 7:30pm 


Maryland Terrapins 

vs. Georgia Tech Yellow 
Jackets 

Thursday 8pm 


ESPN2 

Oklahoma State Cowboys 
vs. Wyoming Cowboys 
Saturday 2pm 
SportsNight: 

College Football Edition 
Saturday 6pm 

Coors Light Orlando Classi 
Tennessee State Tigers 
vs. Florida A&M Rattlers 
Saturday 7pm 


TOM COUGHLIN’S RULE #321: 


ESPNET SPORTSZONE 


NFL FOOTBALL 


ADVERTISEMENT 


http://espnet.sportszone.com 
Check out our NFL coverage. 
Articles by Tom Jackson, 
Chris Mortensen and Mike 
Tirico. 


PGA Tour: 

Buick Challenge 
Friday Ipm 
Cadillac Senior PGA 
Vantage Championshi 
Begins Friday 3pm 


NFL GameDay 
Sunday 11:45am 


NFL PrimeTime 
Sunday 7pm 

NFL Prime Monda 
Monday 7:30pm 


ESPN2 
Edge NFL Match 
Saturday 11:30am¢ 


CALL ME CLUELESS IF 


1 MISS THIS ONE... 


Rivals, united in the name 
their country. Pete Sampi 
‘and Andre Agassi lead the 
United States against Sweden. 


_ Davis Cup eearcey 5pm. . 


Sweden 


daily: 
2am, I1pm &. 
plan, 2am, 1 a pm 


day 2:30am, abot, Lapin 
pay 2am, 6:30pm;" 
n ESPN2 


} dos 1:30am, 6:30pm, 3 
day 2am, 7pm, LIpm 


So 


Davis Cup Tennis 


Ss. United States 
Continues Saturday 5pm 
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Callahan’s views do not represent the opinion of ESPN. ESPN thinks all sports are wonderful and would 


never ever make jokes about them. Never. 


FILL ANOTHER 100 DRAIN CELLS WITH SPORTS TRIVIA... 


NO FABRIC SOFTENER WHEN WASHING UNIFORMS. 


(@} 
“TOP 10” FANS’ POLL 


Week ending 9/17 


EM Florida State 
EA Nebraska 
EE Michigan 

ES PennSt. 

ES = Auburn 


Texas A&M 
Ohio State 
ES Florida 

ES Notre Dame 
fA Tennessee 


001 Air Force 
002 Akron 
003 


004 Arizona 
005 Arizona St. 
006 Arkansas 


016 Central Michigan 
017 Cincinnati 


020 Colorado St. 

021 Duke 

022 East Carolina 

023 E. Michigan 
4 Florida 


024 

025 Florida St. 

026 Fresno St. 

cam 
ia 

029 Hawai 

030. Houston 

031 Illinois 

032 Indiana 


044 Mian of Ohio 
045 Michigan 
046 Michigan St. 
7 Minnesota, 
bad Miss 
ississippi St. 
050 Missourt 


051 Navy 

052 Nort Carolina 
053 North Carolina St. 
054 Northwestern 


055 

056 UNLV 

057 Nevada-Reno 
058 New Mexico 
059 New Mexico St. 


076 Temple 

077 Tennessee 
078 South Carolina 
079 Southern Miss, 
080 TCU 


090 UTEP 

091 Varaeaeas 

092 Virginia 

093 Vii Bee 1S Tech 
Forest 

5 Washington 

096 Wash. St. 


097 West Vig inia 
098 Western Michigan 
099 Wisconsin 


100 Wyoming 


If you don’t like the results 
of this week's poll, call us onit. 


(Use the codes above and you could win 
a trip to the 1995 Nokia Sugar Bowl ) 


eee 5237 


cee Se ay eat! NO PURCHASE/CALL 
NECESSAI R SWEEPSTAKES. To enter by 


ps le iri 288, 
op 10" Bane! Poll Sweepstakes, P.O. Box 288, 
68104-0288. Sweepstakes 8/10/95 and 
cok 12/11/95. Entries must be postmarked by eos: 
inner selected in random drawing on or about 12/18. 


aie of winning cape on number sok iio entries 


received, Limit four (4) calls per 
number, or household. Touchtone 
$40,000. To receive full Feet 


self-; satceeleares, & 
: PO. So Bex GOO 4370 Giehi, Baer el 44570 


cree Males ‘Winners List” on envel lope. 
Residents of WA and CA may omit return postage. 
een of GAIA, KS,LA, MN, NJ, Viaap onkyiae 
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Obea Moore 

PASADENA : 

Obea, 16, set two meet records at the USA Track 
& Field National Junior Olympics. He won the 
200- and 400-meter dashes in 21.10 and 45.99, 
respectively. He also established the fastest high- 
school-age time this year in winning the 400 at the 
Golden West Invitational in 45.88. 


Angelica Ljungquist 


VALLENTUNA, SWEDEN 


Robyn Ah Mow 


HONOLULU 

Ljungquist, a junior middle hitter, and Ah Mow, a 
junior setter, led the Hawaii women’s volleyball 
team to a 13-15, 12-15, 15-9, 15-13, 15-6 win over 
No. 21-ranked Texas in their first-round match at 
the Hawaiian Air Classic. Ljungquist, a two-time All 
America, had 15 kills in the match. Ah Mow, who 
now ranks fourth alltime on the Rainbow assist list 
(1,746), amassed 73 against the Longhorns. In the 
tournament’s title match Ljungquist had 26 kills and 
Ah Mow 32 assists to pace Hawaii to a 15-11, 15-1, 
16-14 defeat of six-time national champion UCLA. 
Through last Friday the Rainbows were 6-0 and 
stood No, 2 in the national rankings. 


Nick Hartofilis 


HUNTINGTON, N.Y. 
Nick, 17, a lacrosse midfielder, scored three goals to 
lead Long Island to an 11-4 win over two-time 
defending champion Central in the Empire State 
Games final. Last spring as a junior, he had 45 goals 
and 29 assists to lead St. Anthony’s High to a 16-4 
record and the No. 8 ranking in the nation. 


Nancy Fowlkes 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 


Catherine McCallum 

VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 

Fowlkes, 45, the field hockey coach at Cox High, 
guided the Falcons to a 17-0 win over Trinity 
Episcopal High to earn her 270th career victory. 
Fowlkes, a 1968 graduate of Cox High, has led the 
Falcons to a national-record nine state AAA 
championships, including the last six. In 22 years 
of coaching, all of them at Cox High, she has an 
.882 winning percentage. Catherine, a senior 
forward for the Falcons and their top playmaker, 
had 37 assists in her last 21 games, through last 
Friday. In °94 and in the first two games of this 
season, she helped Cox High outscore its 
opponents 120-6. 
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The sreatest 
collection of 


college football 
stars ever. 


) They’re all at Burger King” on these five 
A Sports Illustrated® College Football cups. 
™) Get one free when you upsize any 
M} Whopper® Value Meal to a large fries and 
drink for just 39 cents more. The achieve- 
ments of these legends 

may last forever, but the 

cups are only for a limited 


time. Collect all five. 


| Get your burger’s worth: 


©1995 Burger King Corporation. 


NISSAN PRESENTS 


A SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 


PETER WESTBROOK, NEW YORK CITY 


“Fencing kept me on a righteous path. That’s why I feel I have to give 
something back to the sport. I have no choice. Fencing saved my life.” 


ie eter Westbrook parried 
adversity and thrust 
aside temptation as he battled 
his way out of the Newark, 
N.J., housing projects. Now, 
as executive director of the 
Peter Westbrook Foundation, 
the five-time Olympian is 
helping urban kids follow in 
his footsteps. 

With a third-place 
finish in the sabre at 
the 1984 L.A. Games, 
Westbrook became the 
first American fencer in 
a generation to win an 
Olympic medal. 

“Fencing kept me on 
a righteous path,” says 
Westbrook, 43, who es- 
timates that 80 percent 
of his childhood friends 
are dead, the victims of 
drugs or crime. “That's 
why I feel I have to give 
something back to the 
sport. I have no choice. 
Fencing saved my life.” 

Westbrook conceived 
the foundation more 
than a decade ago. He 
received enthusiastic 
support from African- 
American sports leg- 
ends Arthur Ashe and 
Wilma Rudolph, both of 
whom agreed to join 
the board of directors, and he 
spread the word in New York 
City schools. 

In 1991 more than 60 
youngsters ages 10 to 17 
began attending free lessons 
taught by top coaches each 
Saturday at a gym on West 
71st Street in Manhattan. 


Keeth Smart and his sis- 
ter, Erinn, rode the subway 
for 45 minutes from their 
Brooklyn home to attend the 
foundation’s first open 
house. Although they knew 
little about fencing, it was 
love at first fight. 

“Pete is our mentor,” says 


Westbrook frequently brings 
in guest speakers from the 
business world. 

“We've had kids go from 
being D students to being on 
the honor roll,” he says. “We 
stay on top of them. If they 
don’t listen, they go home.” 

Westbrook’s late mother, 


Keeth, 17. “He’s the greatest 
fencer I’ve ever seen. And if 
you have a problem, you can 
talk to him. He knows where 
you're coming from.” 

To stay eligible for the 
program, youngsters must 
show progress in school. 
Tutors are available, and 
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Keeth Smart (left) and Ahmed Yilla (right) are taking a stab at 
Olympian Peter Westbrook, whose foundation offers free weekly lessons to New York City kids. 


Mariko, was descended from 
a line of samurai warriors. 
When Peter was a 14-year-old 
delinquent, she paid him $5 
to give fencing a try. 

“My mother taught me 
never to give up,” says West- 
brook, who doggedly raises 
money to keep the founda- 


tion going. “She had a fierce 
tenacity, and a tremendous 
desire to help others.” 

A 13-time U.S. champion, 
Westbrook won two gold 
medals at the 95 Pan Ameri- 
can Games. He’s aiming for 
the Atlanta Olympics next 
year. After that, he will pass 


fencing, thanks to five-time 


the torch to his proteges. 

“In time, a lot of Olympic- 
level fencers will come out of 
this,” says board member 
Csaba Elthes, coach of eight 
U.S. Olympic teams. “They 
learn so fast.” 

That’s because they have a 
good teacher. 


Produced by the Editorial Projects Department of Sposts Ittustsateo® © Copyright 1995 Time Inc. Photograph by Chuck Solomon 


SUPHISTICATIUN COMES 
IN MANY FORMS. THIS ONE GETS 
YOU TU BASEBALL PRACTICE. 


The Nissan Quest GXE 


CACL OPIQR: YoORURRESSESReEVES SING IPSeSc ARNG is UsEsSeT Sve 0 ces: 


While most minivans may into refined ones. Still, with 


suit your rational needs, the everything the Quest 
Nissan Quest will also suit offers, the best way to learn 


more about it is to call 


your sophisticated ones. 
From a standard V6 engine, tofrontand 1-800-782-5284 for a free video and 
rear temperature controls andan under- _ brochure. When you do, you may be 
seat storage compartment, the Quest — surprised to find what an elegant expe- 


GXE intelligently turns practical features _ rience going to baseball practice can be. 


cee g 


USA hig 
{-800-782-5284 naga 


Adland 196 
Proud sponsor of the 1996 
Nissan Motor Conp. U.S.A. Smart people always read the fine print. And they always wear their seat belts. Video offer valid only in continental U.S. In Canada, call 1-800-387-0122. Limit one per family. 


US. Olympic Team and Games. 


ile eS SS 


Whoever thought 
baseball could 
die twice in the 
same year? 


Laurie Russo, New Yor« City 


Mickey Mantle 
Kudos to Richard Hoffer for depicting 
both sides of Mickey Mantle, the mythic 
slugger and the flawed human being 
(Mickey Mantle, Aug. 21). In an era when 
the fall of a hero is more newsworthy 
than the rise, Hoffer succeeded in 
capturing the spirit of number 7. 

JARED VIDERS, Philadelphia 


Best cover I have ever seen. 
LUKE FLANIGAN, Indianapolis 


I am sure you will get hundreds of letters 
like this. I grew up playing Little League 
in the 1950s. I remember coaches who 
would not let anyone wear number 7 
because it was unfair to those players 
who could not. We kept baseball cards in 
our caps for good luck, and Mantle’s 
card was the luckiest. I wish I still had it. 
JERRY P. CAMPBELL, Waco, Texas 


From the time they broke into the major 


leagues in 1951 through the mid-’60s, 
Mickey Mantle and Willie Mays 


Signing Bonus 


captured the hearts and imagination of 
all baseball fans. Both demonstrated 
surpassing talent in the field, at the plate 
and on the base paths. Both embodied a 
true love of the game. Every time they 
stepped on the field, they communicated 
a joy in life that most of us could only 
dream of experiencing. 

JIM ROBERTSON, Wooster, Ohio 


When Mickey Mantle was the Yankees, 
the Yankees were baseball, and baseball 
was all that mattered. 

ARSENE GERBER, Kenosha, Wis. 


In those days, baseball, especially the 
World Series, captured the attention of 
almost everyone in our suburban New 
York community. The principal of my 
Catholic school, a strict disciplinarian, 
endeared herself to her thousand or so 
students by playing crucial innings over 
the public address system. 

I sympathize with today’s youthful 
fans who can’t be sure their hero will still 
be on their team next season. When I 
tuned in for all those years in the 1950s 
and early 60s, I knew I would see not 
only Mickey but also Yogi, Whitey, 
Moose and other players who were 
relatively permanent fixtures and who 
were “my team.” 

LinpA McGowan, East Meadow, N.Y. 


Our small town (pop.10,500) is an 
excellent backdrop for the Mick we all 
remember. Reminiscences about 
meeting him at the drug store or at the 


Enclosed is a copy of Mickey Mantle’s bonus for signing with the 
Independence Baseball Club in Independence, Kans., in 1949. John Vallina was 
secretary and W.B. Tole was president of that club, a Class D minor league 


team owned by the Yankees. 
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PAUL H. Vets, Independence, Kans. 
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barber shop still dot our conversations. 
Another point of interest is that the 
first night baseball game was played 
here, in 1930. 
Rick Knapp, Independence, Kans. 


So what, if in my middle age, I find that 
Mantle was as human as millions of us 
are? I can handle it. But when I was 10 
and needed a hero, Mickey was that and 
more. He was larger and better than life. 
For being there when I was a boy, I will 
always love Mickey. 

CHARLES E. FAuROaAT, Sarasota, Fla. 


The perception that Mantle’s career was 
about what-could-have-been if not for 
injuries and abuse does not do him 
justice. His most serious knee injury 
came during his rookie season of 1951, 
yet Mantle’s three best years were *56, 
*S7 and *61. In all, he played more games 
than either Rogers Hornsby, Duke 
Snider or Ted Williams, and more games 
as a Yankee than anyone. 

Contrary to what he and most others 
have said, Mantle was every bit as good as 
Joe DiMaggio and Willie Mays. At his 
peak, he was better. During the finest 
four-year periods of their careers, 
DiMaggio’s and Mays’s slugging and on- 
base percentages were, respectively, .636 
and .416, and .627 and .397. From 1955 to 
*58, Mantle beat both in slugging (.643) 
and in on-base (.462). Mantle’s four-year 
stretch at the plate is second only to 
Williams’s war-interrupted performance 
of °41, 42, ’46 and °47 (.669 and .510) 
among big leaguers who played the bulk 
of their careers after ’40, and the Mick 
was a gem with the leather as well. 

No apologies need be made for what 
Mickey Mantle could have been. What 
he was, was awesome—at his best, 
perhaps the top postwar ballplayer. 

Jerr ANDERSON, Upland, Calif. 


Richard Hoffer makes baseball seem 
less like the national pastime and more 
like a segregated men’s club. He writes 
that “for generations of men he’s the 
guy,” “generations of men who watched 
him play,” and “Let’s just say you were 
of this generation of men, that you had 
once been a kid growing up in the ’50s. 
What Hoffer missed is that Mickey 
Mantle was not just another object of 
male sports hero worship, he was 
everyone’s hero. He became an 
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AC IN ACID REFLUX DISEASE 


| WISH I'D GONE TO THE DOCTOR SOONER. 

With daily heartburn, the pain was often so bad, it used 

to wake me up several times at night. But | kept telling 

myself, “Hey, it’s just heartburn. It’s something you have 

to live with when you lead a hectic life...traveling on the 

job, overeating, or eating on the run.” |didn’trealizethat 
frequent heartburn may be asignofamoreserious  — 
medical problem. 


I TRIED OVER-THE-COUNTER MEDICINES, 

BUT NOTHING RELIEVED MY SYMPTOMS. 

The worst was when I stopped in to see my folks after 
work one day. | was complaining so much that my mother 
had heard enough. She called the doctor right away. 


THE DOCTOR SAID MY FREQUENT HEARTBURN 
WAS CAUSED BY ACID REFLUX DISEASE. 

The burning sensation in my chest and the acid taste 
in my mouth were symptoms of acid reflux disease. 
The doctor said | should have gone to see him sooner. 
He recommended lifestyle changes like eating : smaller = aA 
meals more often, cutting down on coffee, and raising se 
the head of my bed. AND, HE SAID | NEEDED 
PRESCRIPTION-STRENGTH MEDICINE. 


For 5 years, | suffered with He prescribed ZA NTAC, _ ¢ 


heartburn. Finally, my mother F 
made me see a doctor. And now my pain s gone: ais 
ZANTAC IS AVAILABLE ONLY BY PRESCRIPTION. 


The following side effects have been most frequently 

reported by patients being treated with ZANTAC: 

headache, sometimes severe; abdominal discom- 

_ fort/pain; nausea and vomiting; constipation; and 

_ diarrhea. Your doctor or other health care profes- 

sional can provide you with more information on 
other possible side effects. 


FOR ME, ONLY ZANTAC IS ZANTAC 


Zantac GELaose 


ranitidine HC/ 150 mg capsules 
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To receive more information about heartburn and 
acid reflux disease, call toll free: 


1-800-GLAXO RX (452-9679) 


See additional important information on adjacent page. 


Zantac® 150 and 300 (ranitidine hydrochloride) Tablets, USP BRIEF SUMMARY 
Zantac® 150 and 300 (ranitidine hydrochloride) GELdose™ Capsules 

Zantac® 150 (ranitidine hydrochloride) EFFERdose™ Tablets 

Zantac® 150 (ranitidine hydrochloride) EFFERdose™ Granules 


Zantac® (ranitidine hydrochloride) Syrup, USP 

The following is a brief summary only. Before prescribing, see complete prescribing information in 
Zantac® product labeling. 

INDICATIONS AND USAGE: Zantac® is indicated in: 1. Short-term treatment of active duodenal ulcer. 
2. Maintenance therapy for duodenal ulcer patients at reduced dosage after healing of acute ulcers. 
3. The treatment of pathological hypersecretory conditions (e.g., Zollinger-Ellison syndrome and 
systemic mastocytosis). 4. Short-term treatment of active, benign gastric ulcer. 5. Maintenance therapy 
for gastric ulcer patients at reduced dosage after healing of acute ulcers. 6. Treatment of 
rea reflux disease (GERD). 7. Treatment of endoscopically diagnosed erosive esophagitis. 

. Maintenance of healing of erosive esophagitis. eA 

Concomitant antacids should be given as needed for pain relief to patients with active duodenal ulcer; 
active, benign gastric ulcer; hypersecretory states; GERD; and erosive esophagitis. 
CONTRAINDICATIONS: Zantac® is contraindicated for patients known to have hypersensitivity to the 
drug or any of the ingredients (see PRECAUTIONS). 

PRECAUTIONS: General: 1. Symptomatic response to Zantac® therapy does not preclude the  preeees 
of gastric malignancy. 2. Since Zantac is excreted primarily by the kidney, dosage should be adjusted in 
patients with impaired renal function (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION). Caution should be 
observed in patients with hepatic dysfunction since Zantac is metabolized in the liver. 3. Rare reports 
suggest that Zantac may precipitate acute porphyric attacks in patients with acute porphyria. Zantac 
should therefore be avoided in patients with a history of acute porn ria. 
Information for Patients: Pheny/ketonurics: Zantac® 150 EFFERdose™ Tablets and Zantac® 150 
EFFERdose™ Granules contain phenylalanine 16.84 mg per 150 mg of ranitidine. 3 
Laboratory Tests: False-positive tests for urine protein with Multistix® may occur during Zantac 
therapy, and therefore testing with sulfosalicylic acid is recommended. fy - 
Drug Interactions: Although Zantac has been reported to bind weakly to cytochrome P-450 in vitro, 
recommended doses of the drug do not inhibit the action of the cytochrome P-450-linked oxygenase 
enzymes in the liver. However, there have been isolated reports of drug interactions that suggest that 
Zantac may affect the bioavailability of certain drugs by some mechanism as yet unidentified (2.9., a 
pH-dependent effect on absorption or a change in volume of distribution). ne 
Increased or decreased prothrombin times have been reported during concurrent use of ranitidine 
and warfarin. However, in human pharmacokinetic studies with dosages of ranitidine up to 400 mg per 
day, no interaction occurred; ranitidine had no effect on warfarin clearance or prothrombin time. The 
possibility of an interaction with warfarin at dosages of ranitidine higher than 400 mg per day has not 
been investigated. a ae as 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility: There was no indication of tumorigenic or 
carcinogenic effects in life-span studies in mice and rats at dosages up to 2,000 mg/kg per day. 

Ranitidine was not mutagenic in standard bacterial tests (Salmonella, Escherichia coli) tor 
mutagenicity at concentrations up to the maximum recommended for these assays. 

In a dominant lethal assay, a single oral dose of 1,000 mg/kg to male rats was without effect on the 
outcome of two matings per week for the next 9 weeks. , 
Pregnancy: Teratogenic Effects: Pregnancy Category 8: Reproduction studies have been performed in 
rats and rabbits at doses up to 160 times the human dose and have revealed no evidence of impaired 
fertility or harm to the fetus due to Zantac. There are, however, no adequate and well-controlled studies 
in pregnant women. Because animal reproduction studies are not always predictive of human 
response, this drug should be used during pregnancy only if clearly needed. 

Nursing Mothers: Zantac is secreted in human milk. Caution should be exercised when Zantac is 
administered to a nursing mother. 

Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness in pediatric patients have not been established. 

Use in Elderly Patients: Ulcer healing rates in elderly patients (65 to 82 years of age) were no different 
from those in younger age-groups. The incidence rates for adverse events and laboratory 
abnormalities were also not different from those seen in other age-groups. 

ADVERSE REACTIONS: The following have been reported as events in clinical trials or in the routine 
management of patients treated with Zantac®. The relationship to Zantac therapy has been unclear in 
many cases. Headache, sometimes severe, seems to be related to Zantac administration. 

Central Nervous System: Rarely, malaise, dizziness, somnolence, insomnia, and vertigo. Rare cases of 
reversible mental confusion, agitation, depression, and hallucinations have been reported, 
predominantly in severely ill elderly patients. Rare cases of reversible blurred vision suggestive of a 
change in accommodation have been reported. Rare reports of reversible involuntary motor 
disturbances have been received, 

Cardiovascular: As with other Ho-blockers, rare reports of arrhythmias such as tachycardia, 
bradycardia, atrioventricular block, and premature ventricular beats. 

br ease Constipation, diarrhea, nausea/vomiting, abdominal discomfort/pain, and rare reports 
of pancreatitis. 

Hepatic: In normal volunteers, SGPT values were increased to at least twice the pretreatment levels in 
6 of 12 subjects receiving 100 mg q,i.d. intravenously for 7 days, and in 4 of 24 subjects receiving 50 
mg q.i.d. intravenously for 5 days. There have been occasional reports of hepatitis, hepatocellular or 
hepatocanalicular or mixed, with or without jaundice. In such circumstances, ranitidine should be 
immediately discontinued. These events are usually reversible, but in exceedingly rare circumstances 
death has occurred. 

Musculoskeletal: Rare reports of arthralgias and myalgias. 

Hematologic: Blood count changes (leukopenia, granulocytopenia, and thrombocytopenia) have occurred 
in a few patients. These were usually reversible. Rare cases of agranulocytosis, pancytopenia, sometimes 
with marrow hypoplasia, and aplastic anemia and exceedingly rare cases of acquired immune hemolytic 
anemia have been reported. 

Endocrine: Controlled studies in animals and man have shown no stimulation of any pituitary hormone 
by Zantac and no antiandrogenic activity, and cimetidine-induced gynecomastia and impotence in 
hypersecretory patients have resolved when Zantac has been substituted. However, occasional cases of 
gynecomastia, impotence, and loss of libido have been reported in male patients receiving Zantac, but 
the incidence did not differ from that in the general population. 

Integumentary: Rash, including rare cases of erythema multiforme, and, rarely, alopecia. 

Other: Rare cases of hypersensitivity reactions (e.9., bronchospasm, fever, rash, eosinophilia), 
anaphylaxis, angioneurotic edema, and small increases in serum creatinine. 

OVERDOSAGE: There has been limited experience with overdosage. Reported acute ingestions of up to 
18 g orally have been associated with transient adverse effects similar to those encountered in normal 
clinical experience (see ADVERSE REACTIONS). In addition, abnormalities of gait and hypotension 
have been reported. 

When overdosage occurs, the usual measures to remove unabsorbed material from the 
gastrointestinal tract, clinical ead A and supportive therapy should be employed. 

Studies in dogs receiving dosages of Zantac® in excess of 225 mg/kg per day have shown muscular 
tremors, vomiting, and rapid respiration. Single oral doses of 1,000 mg/kg in mice and rats were not 
lethal. Intravenous LDso values in mice and rats were 77 and 83 mg/kg, respectively. 

DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION: (ome complete prescribing information in Zantac® product labeling.) 
Dosage Adjustment for Patients With Impaired Renal Function: On the basis of experience with a 
group of subjects with severely impaired renal function treated with Zantac, the recommended dosage 
in patients with a creatinine clearance <50 mL per minute is 150 ey or 10 mL (2 teaspoonfuls 
equivalent to 150 mg of ranitidine) every 24 hours. Should the patient's condition require, the 
frequency of dosing may be increased to every 12 hours or even further with caution, Hemodialysis 
reduces the level of circulating ranitidine. Ideally, the dosing schedule should be adjusted so that the 
timing of a scheduled dose coincides with the end of hemodialysis. 
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American icon who represented the 
epitome of greatness to all. 
Mara Kurtz, New York City 


My brother, 11 months older than I, died 
nearly seven years ago while waiting for 
a liver transplant. He was 21. Friends 
thought I would be livid that Mantle 
received a liver and my brother died 
while waiting. Not a chance. My brother 
was a pioneer. Mantle is the greatest 
thing to happened to organ donation. 
Because of him, many lives will be saved. 
CHRISTOPHER R. O’DONNELL, Keene, N.H. 


Mantle may have had a greater impact in 
his last months than he did at the height 
of his powers. We will miss him. 

ANDREW H. Connor, Frankfort, Iil. 


Letters to SporTS ILLUSTRATED should include the 
name, address and home telephone number of the 
writer, They may be mailed to The Editor, 

Sports ILLUSTRATED, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020-1393. 
E-mail may be sent via CompuServe, or through the 
Internet to Letters*SI@cis.compuserve.com. 

?S! Online Sports It.ustrateD offers current and! 
ipast articles, photos and special multimedia H 
ifeatures on CompuServe (GO SPORTS) and on : 
ithe Internet (http://www.pathfinder.com/si). i 
: This week: Cal Ripken Jr. photo gallery. 
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Becoming a man 
cloesn’t have to involve 


beating drums 
a hugging a tree. 
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Introducing the only VASA‘ card that rewards you with free toys. And no annual fee! 


* Earn a 3% rebate by using your Toys“R” Us VISA card at Toys“R’Us® and Kids“R”Us® and earn a 1% rebate 


by using the card at over 12 million locations where VISA is accepted. All rebates will be automatically deducted on 
your statement by applying them to future Toys"R”Us and Kids“R”Us purchases. It’s just that easy to earn free toys! 


¢ Plus, you get: A low interest rate. No annual fee. Free travel rewards. 


* And since VISA is everywhere you want to be, make your Toys“R”Us VISA the only card you reach for. 


(all today to apply. 1-800-207-VISA 


Toys"R"Us VISA is issued by The Bank of New York (Delaware). VISA is a registered service mark 
of Visa International. Use authorized under license. ©1995 The Bank of New York (Delaware). 
Member FDIC. An Equal Opportunity Lender. New York State residents may contact the New York 
State Banking Department to obtain a comparative listing of credit card rates, fees and grace 
periods. New York State Banking Department 1-800-518-8866. Certain conditions and limitations 
apply to the rewards program. 


As a new cardmember, 
you'll also receive a 


FREE 310 COUPON 


good towards your next purchase at 
Toys"R"Us or Kids“R"Us. 


JEFF WONG 
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A Different Race for Sir Roger 


Last week, in a wide-ranging address to the F 
British Association for the Advancement of : 


Science, Sir Roger Bannister, the world’s 


first four-minute miler and a respected : 
neurologist, caused a stir with his talk of : 
racial differences in athletic performance. ; 
He said: “I am prepared to risk political : 
incorrectness by drawing attention to the : 


seemingly obvious but understressed fact 


that black sprinters, and black athletes in H 
general, all seem to have certain natural } 
anatomical advantages.” Among the pos- : 


sible advantages Bannister cited 
were the black athletes’ “rel- 
ative lack of subcuta- 
neous fatty insulating 
tissue in the skin” and 
“the length of the 
Achilles tendon.” 
While the specific 
anatomical merits of 
Bannister’s theory 
are better left to 
scientific debate, 
he has at least lent 
a thoughtful voice 
to what has been a 
taboo topic since Al 
Campanis’s infamous 
1987 suggestion that 
blacks lack the “neces- 
sities” to succeed as 
baseball executives and 
Jimmy (the Greek) Snyder’s 
besotted ramblings in 
1988. The essence of what 
Bannister said is not 
inherently racist. It 
would not, for instance, 
be prejudicial to note 
that blacks tend to have 
different hair and lip 
structure than Asians, 
or that Asians, on aver- 
age, are smaller than 
Caucasians. 


Bannister’s one failure may have been in 


other parts of life, social, economic and 


NBA players are black and 99% of NHLers 
are white stems in part from obvious real 
ities: U.S. blacks who live predominately in 
inner cities and who earn relatively low 


cold-weather regions play hockey. 


The “physical advantages” Bannister 


} posits could have less impact than educa- 
: tional and financial opportunities, or even 
: simple geographical factors, the last of 
: which Bannister acknowledged in his talk 
by citing high altitude as a training benefit. 


Bannister showed gumption by intro- 


ducing an anatomical theory to explain 
: the seemingly high number of athletically 
? successful blacks. It would be racist for 
him—or anyone—to use the hypothesis 
: to suggest that athletes be treated differ- 
: ently on the basis of race. But Bannister 
: didn’t suggest that. He just gave us some- 
: thing worth thinking about. 


_ Baseball’s Subtle Prejudice 


: not stressing enough the important point : 
that anatomy doesn’t tell all. In sport, as in : 


Here’s something else to think about: 


i Though the Racial Report Card presented 
: environmental conditions all contribute : 
to overall differences. The fact that 82% of : 


by Northeastern University’s Center for 
the Study of Sport in Society last week 


: gave baseball an A for its rate of hiring 
: minority coaches, it did not address a seem- 


ngly petty but ultimately telling issue—why 


H i are there so few black and Hispanic third 
: wages are more likely to play basketball, : 
while Canadians and others in nonurban : 


base coaches? Of the 18 minorities on big 
league baselines, 14 coach first. 

“T think it’s a matter of teams not having 
confidence in [blacks] to coach third base,” 


Dick Tomey. Rather than coach his Arizona Wildcats 
at Illinois, attends funeral of ex-player Damon Terrell. 


Gary Suzuki and Soaring Sam. Man-dog team scores 
three-peat at canine Frisbee championships. 


Fly fishing. Afishin’ados await with baited breath 
a new two-hour syndicated radio show called TroutTalk. 


Shark fishing. Greg Norman shells out reported 
$6 million to build world’s most expensive fishing boat. 


Jay Buhner. Bald slugger moves into MVP race with RBI 
barrage. No albatross for this not-so-ancient Mariner: 


~ Journalists’ fantasies. Top Brazilian futbol team taps 
columnist with no experience as coach. His own worst critic? 


p> Gabriela Sabatini. signs on as soap-opera actress in native 
Argentina. She must like daytime sets. 


Tradition. san Francisco gives up name Candlestick 
for $500,000. The 49ers and Giants now play in 3Com Park. 


Tampa Little Leagues. Associations that produced 
Dwight Gooden and Gary Sheffield lose charter due to 
financial mismanagement. 
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WHO AND WHAT WERE UP OR DOWN LAST WEEK 
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Doc Severinsen. Onetime “Tonight Show” conductor becomes .333 
music director of Cleveland Browns. 


.083 


-000 


says Baltimore Oriole assistant general : 


manager Frank Robinson. “They'll put 
you at first base, put you in the bullpen, 
occasionally make you the pitching coach 
But that’s it.” 

It should be obvious that neither baseline 


ing of the two. It requires a savvy “thinking 
man” who must assess defenses and eval- 
uate game situations instantaneously in 
guiding runners once they pass first base 
More than that, the third base coach is 
the manager’s conduit, relaying instruc- 
tions to batters and runners. Typically, first 
base coaches are far less involved in the 
game, and that’s where most teams put 
their on-field minority coaches. 

“People are ignorant if they wonder 
whether a black man can handle this job or 


this responsibility,” says Willie Randolph, : 
who coaches third for the New York : 


Yankees. “I don’t think of myself as a pio- 
neer, but I don’t take the job lightly.” 

And baseball should not take this issue 
lightly. When managing slots open up, it’s 
the guys on third who most often get seri- 
ous consideration. 


Signing for a Just Cause 


We couldn’t help but notice that among the 
celebrities hawking autographs at the recent 
International Sports Card and Memorabilia 
Expo at the Anaheim Convention Center 


was one John Wooden. Was it possible? 
The Wizard of Westwood, the prince of : 
piety, reducing himself to the level of Al : 
Cowlings, who was at the other end of the : 
arena signing everything from personal 
photos to toy Broncos for $20 a shot, $5 ; 


more than Wooden’s price? 


Have no fear. Whenever Wooden : 
appears at such shows, all the proceeds F 
go to charity. The recipient in this case ; 
was the First Christian Church in Santa : 
Monica, which was damaged in a 1994 : 
earthquake. “I never even see the money,” ; 
Wooden says of such appearances, “so I : 
have no idea how much it was.” It did : 
seem, though, that he was outdrawing the ; 


noted Bronco driver by a 2-to-1 margin. 


Peace in the NBA 


Forget the fat lady. In sports labor dis- : 
putes, it’s usually not over until the appel- : 
late court judge sings. The players and : 
agents whose push for decertification of the : 
NBA Players Association was soundly } 
defeated in a National Labor Relations : 
Board election last week could have taken : 
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i that attitude, since there were still several : 
: legal avenues open to them to keep the } 
: league from returning to business as usual. : 
: But none of those options looked especially : 
i promising, and at week’s end it appeared 
i that the so-called dissidents would go gen- : 
coach need be a theoretical mathematician. : 
But in the baseball world, the third base job : 
is generally regarded as the more demand- : 


tly into Opening Night. 


fellow players voted in favor of the union, 
he would abide by their decision. And 
after the 226-134 vote against decertifi- 
cation, followed by the 25-2 vote by the 
player representatives to ratify the new col- 
lective bargaining agreement with the 


: NBA, other players on the decertifica- 

Michael Jordan, whose support of the 
i decertification effort gave it credibility, : 
? made it clear before the election that if his 


tion side seemed ready to follow Jordan’s 
lead. “At some point you have to let go of 
the fight,” said Indiana Pacer guard 


Hite Scorecard (Li 


National League: You're out, Froemming! 


American League: Give Garcia a hand. 


Uncovering the Masked Men 


UMPIRE BRUCE FROEMMING, he of the hair-trigger temper, would 
give the thumb to this week’s poll. We asked a cross section of 
about 100 catchers, pitchers and managers to choose the umpires 
they would most and least like to see behind the plate in a crucial 
postseason game. Ten of our National League respondents found 
fault with Froemming, far more than with any other ump. Their 
reasons? He’s inconsistent, uninterested, ill-tempered, egomaniacal 
and somewhat overweight. The anti-Froemming is veteran Frank 
Pulli, who got 18 favorable mentions, 10 more than runner-up 
Paul Runge, and not all of them from pitchers, who love Pulli’s 


generous strike zone. 


The American League voting was closer, but the underrated Richie 
Garcia was the clear favorite with 10 most-like-to-see votes. 
Froemming, and others, might take note of this pitcher’s comment: 
“Rich looks like he’s out there to have a good time.” But Greg Kosc, 
the voters say, does not. He led the league’s least-like-to-see category 
with six votes. Most respondents said that Kosc has a couldn’t-care- 
less attitude. Interestingly, former AL ump Steve Palermo, whose 
career was ended by a gunshot wound in 1991, was mentioned sev- 
eral times as the arbiter against whom all others should be measured. 
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and specialty stores. 
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Kareem and, from left, Roundfield, 
Craig Johnson, White, Bo Kimble 
and Archibald outglare the Globies. 


Reggie Miller. “The players have spoken.” : 

The biggest potential roadblock to the : 
new agreement, which has been approved 
by the owners, is the unfair labor practices : 
charge filed by Sacramento King guard : 
Mitch Richmond. But even in the unlikely ; 
event that Richmond’s grievance is upheld, : 
it could result only in another NLRB elec- : 
tion, and there is little reason to think the : 


outcome of that vote would be different. 


Nearly all the principals have reason to : 


feel fortunate. The NBA maintains its sta- 


Jordan dunk, and therein lies a lesson for : 


all pro sports. 


We thought we had covered the essential 


couplets in last week’s item on baseball : 


namemates until an alert reader called 


with a tasty omission. The ingredients for : 
a blue (home) plate special in the early : 


1940s were catcher Herman Franks and 
umpire John “Beans” Reardon. 
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Arena to play what is being called a “rein- 
vented” version of the Globetrotters. 


Predictably, Kareem was a most unco- 
operative second banana. Showing the : 
type of competitive attitude he used to } 
reserve for, say, Robert Parish, he made 15 } 
of 16 shots from the floor and scored 34 
points to lead the Kareem Abdul-Jabbar : 
All-Stars to a 91-85 victory over the : 
Trotters, thus ending—let’s see—an : 
: 8,829-game winning streak dating back 
? to 1971. : 
: At game’s end there were two relevant : 
: questions: What in the name of the } 
: Washington Generals is Abdul-Jabbar : 
: doing? And what in the name of : 
: Meadowlark Lemon are the Globies doing? : 
i Both the sky-hooking legend and the merry- 
: making legends seem out of their element. 

Befitting his personality, Abdul-Jabbar : 
was moody and intense on and off the : 
: court last week. He also seemed slightly : 
? scornful of the Trotters, against whom he : 


will be competing during a 
monthlong, 10-city European 
tour. At a press conference 
before the game in Vienna, he sat 
silent and glowering beside the 
breezy Mannie Jackson, the 
Globetrotters’ new owner-gen- 
eral manager, suggesting one of 
those wacky Don King affairs at 
which a dour boxer sits almost 
mute while King testifies from 
his soapbox. Asked if he was hav- 
ing fun on the tour, Abdul-Jabbar 
said, “If I ever get over the jet lag, 
Pll probably enjoy it.” He also 
complained about the tour’s 
exhausting pace and the fact that 
his team (which includes former 
NBA All-Stars Nate Archibald, 
Artis Gilmore, Dan Roundfield 
and JoJo White) had little time to 
practice together. Nobody held a 
gun to your head when you 
signed on to play, big fella. 

The Trotters, meanwhile, have embarked 
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; ? on a more traditional approach, forsak- 
: During a 20-year NBA career that pro- 
: duced more than 38,000 points and six : 
championship rings, Kareem Abdul-Jabbar : 
suffered neither fools nor foolishness gladly. 
It is not hard to imagine what the begoggled i 
master thought over the years of the : 
Harlem Globetrotters, with all their con- : 
fetti-in-the-water-pail and ball-attached- : 
to-the-string stuff that conjured up Stepin 
Fetchit. What an odd sight it was last week, : 
then, when the 48-year-old Abdul-Jabbar, : 
i looking not at all like Red Klotz, led a i 
i touring band, most of them former NBA i 
? players, onto the court at Vienna City 
tus as the only U.S. major professional } 
league that has never missed a game } 
because of a work stoppage. Commissioner : 
David Stern enhances his image as the : 
great conciliator. And the dissident players, : 
while avoiding the role of villains who kept : 
the games from being played, can also : 
take credit for modifications to the original : 
contract proposal that should enrich the : 
players. No doubt the fans will have for- : 
gotten the dispute by the time they see : 


ing many of their routines for straight bas- 
ketball. Jackson hopes to capitalize on the 
popularity of the NBA in Europe by replac- 
ing the hapless Washington Generals with 
serious players already known to the audi- 
ence. But the Vienna game was grim, 
almost uncomfortably intense, and the 
fans seemed subdued, puzzled and impa- 
tient. They came to see pies in the face and 
got blood in the trenches. 

Afterward, Jackson was clearly con- 
cerned that the hybrid concoction of seri- 
ous basketball and Trotter merrymaking 


? wasn’t working. And Kareem may be the 
: wrong man to make it right. 


This Week’s Si 
That the Apocalypse 
is Upon Us 


David Letterman 

On the Nov. 4 fight between Mike 
Tyson and Buster Mathis that will be 
broadcast on Fox: “It will be part of a 
three-minute break during ‘The 
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Simpsons. 
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Reidel Anthony hauled in two of Wuerffel’s six 1D passes. - 
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As the points piléd up onan unreal day in college 


| thall, Florida swamped Tennessee in the season’s 
~~~ best action to date - by Tim Layden mae 


A SIMPLE chalkboard mocked them all. 
Tennessee players shuffled about the visi- 
tors’ locker room at the south end of 
Florida’s Ben Hill Griffin Stadium last 
Saturday evening, beaten and wordless, 
while the white scribbles on the green 
board condemned their effort. 4 OTRs, it 
read, Four quarters. Play a full game. In the 
halftime clamor two hours earlier, 
Tennessee coach Phillip Fulmer had 
bounced through the room, slamming 
shoulder pads. “Thirty more minutes,” he 
had shouted. “Thirty more minutes and 
you're the Number 1 team in the South- 
eastern Conference.” 

How could they have known what would 
hit them in the second half? Full of the ease 
with which they had twice led by 16 points 
in the first half, buoyed by the knowledge 
that Florida seemed so beatable, how could 
they have known? Two days earlier 
Tennessee senior offensive tackle Jason 
Layman had said, “I’ve never wanted to win 
a football game as much as this one.” It was 
the game that would define the Volunteers’ 
autumn. And surely after dominating for 30 
minutes, they would win it. “Let’s go, baby, 
let’s go baby,” yelled senior center Bubba 
Miller, as he led his teammates into the 
bludgeoning Florida heat for the second 
half. “Don’t let ’em breathe. ” 

In fact, last Saturday proved a breath- 
taking occasion in the upper precincts of col- 
lege football. Both No. 1 Florida State 
(page 25) and No. 2 Nebraska scored 77 
points, against North Carolina State and 
Arizona State, respectively; No. 6 Penn 
State and No. 7 Colorado each got 66 
points, against Temple and Northeast 
Louisiana, respectively; and No. 3 Texas 
A&M went easy on Tulsa, 52-9. Those 
inflated scores are becoming the norm, 
and the games have been paced like MTV: 
blink and you miss three touchdowns. The 
Cornhuskers hung up 63 points before half- 
time. The Seminoles, Aggies and Nittany 
Lions punted four times . . . combined. 

But what Florida did to Tennessee was 
something different. Unlike the Temples 
and the Tulsas, the Volunteers were not 
some piece of fresh fall meat, brought in as 
scrimmage hamburger for Gator coach 
Steve Spurrier’s high-powered offense. 
Tennessee was ranked eighth in the coun- 
try by the Associated Press; it was a potent 
offensive force in its own right, and it had 
owned the first half against Florida. The 
Gators, however, had pulled to within 
striking distance, with just nine seconds 


Apair of fumbles by Graham 
helped the Gators upend the Vols 
with 41 second-half points. 


JOHN BIEVER 


left in the second quarter, when their quar- 
terback, Danny Wuerffel, threw an 11- 
yard touchdown pass to Ike Hilliard to 
make it 30-21. That gave Spurrier the 
courage, he said later, to tell his team at 
halftime that they “were in good shape.” 

And then for 30 spectacular minutes, 
Florida ran across Tennessee like some 
awful storm, dropping 41 consecutive points 


on the Volunteers en-route to a 62-37 vic- 
tory. That was more points than any 
Tennessee team had given up in a cen- 
tury. The Gator scoring strikes spanned the 
unpredictable central Florida afternoon, 
from Wuerffel’s sun-splashed six-yard 
touchdown pass, again to Hilliard, with 
7:10 left in the third quarter, to the last of 
his six TD throws, a 20-yard fly to Chris 
Doering through the remnants of an 
evening downpour that turned Florida 


Field into a celebratory mosh pit. Unlike 
most of the scores last weekend, those 62 
points were the product of excellence, not 
adroit scheduling and merciless coaching. 
In the aftermath the 50-year-old Spurrier 
stood soaked and satisfied, bathed in the 
youthful confidence that so infuriates his 
peers and so ingratiates his constituents. “I said 
to myself during the.game that I thought we 
could score about every time we got the ball,” 
he said. “As it turned out, we almost did.” 


If it can be said that a shoot-out like 
this has a turning point, then that moment 
occurred on Tennessee’s first drive of the 
second half. Sophomore quarterback 
Peyton Manning, who had completed 13 of 
16 passes for 216 yards and two touch- 
downs in the first two quarters, drove the 
Volunteers swiftly to a first-and-10 on the 
Florida 11-yard line. It seemed certain 
that Tennessee would hold serve, would 
again stretch its lead to 16 points. 
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But that drive stalled after Manning was 
sacked on the 16 by Dexter Daniels. The 
Volunteers’ redshirt freshman kicker Jeff 
Hall, who had beaten Georgia with a field 
goal one week earlier, missed a 22-yard 
attempt. This, Spurrier thought, was a 
good omen. “I figure we’ve got a good 
chance against the guys who attempt field 
goals against us,” he said, “because we 
don’t try too many of those.” 

Florida can turn a football game into 
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something like grass basketball, challeng- 
ing an opponent to match fast breaks. The 
game accelerates to a pace that the two 
teams can’t possibly sustain, and Spurrier 
is confident that his opponents will weaken 
first. “I don’t know exactly what to say,” 
Spurrier said after the game. “Tennessee, 
I thought, was executing pretty doggone 
well.” But following Hall’s missed field 
goal attempt, the Volunteers crumbled 
and the Gators exploded. 


LETTER-WRITING is a dead art, and 
Bobby Bowden just made it a little 
deader. A few days after his top-ranked 
Florida State team pummeled Duke 
70-26 on Sept. 2, he dashed off a letter 
of apology for running up the score to 
angry Blue Devil coach Fred Goldsmith. 
Apparently the missive wasn’t worth the 
paper it was written on. Last Saturday 
the Seminoles steamrollered North 
Carolina State 77-17, gaining an 
astounding 745 total yards. Quarterback 
Danny Kanell, who was pulled early 
in the third quarter, was 28 of 32 for 310 
yards and five touchdowns while tail- 
back Warrick Dunn rushed nine times 
for 101 yards and a score, and caught 
five passes, two for TDs. 

Wolfpack captain Steve Keim, who 
called a team meeting earlier in the 
week to encourage positive thinking, 
said, “I kept looking up at the scoreboard 
and hoping they wouldn’t get 100.” 

Although Florida State’s point total 
on Saturday was a school record, 
Bowden wasn’t quite as unkind to the 
Wolfpack as he had been to Duke. 
Against the Blue Devils he put his 
starters back on the field in the 
fourth quarter and let Dunn throw a 
pass with a 54-19 lead. After Gold- 
smith complained about the way the 
Seminoles poured it on, Bowden wrote 
the letter, in which he said, “I don’t 
want to be known as a guy who does 
that.” 

That missive was out of character 
for Bowden. Did he write to East 
Carolina’s Ed Emory after a 63-7 nail- 
biter in 1980? To Tulsa’s Don Morton 
after a 76-14 squirmer in °85? To 
Western Michigan’s Al Molde after a 
58-0 thriller in 91? No way. 

Take a letter: 

Dear Gene McDowell, Your Division 
I-AA Central Florida team plays Florida 
State on Saturday in Tallahassee. 
Beware! 

— ASHLEY MCGEACHY 


— = Lee ate = eeu = 
Florida scored on six consecutive posses- 
sions, benefiting greatly from two fumbles by 
Tennessee running back Jay Graham, but 
much more from Spurrier’s planning—‘Just 
draw up some new ball plays and get out 
there,” he said—and Wuerffel’s execution. 

“We really got on fire in the second 
half and never looked back,” said Wuerffel. 
It was largely he who was hot. Wuerffel is 
in much the same position as anybody 
who plays quarterback at Brigham Young 
or I-back at Nebraska. An outstanding 
day is written off as the product of the sys- 
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tem’s efficiency rather than of individual 
brilliance. 

True enough, Wuerffel was looking at 
vast expanses of uncovered grass on 
Saturday. Tennessee’s defensive weak- 
nesses were exposed in the Vols’ three- 
point win over Georgia and laid naked by 
Florida. But Wuerffel was nearly flawless, 
completing 29 of 39 passes for 381 yards. 
His motion is like a shot-putter’s, an odd 
flick from off his shoulder, but his release 
is instantaneous, and his decisions, well, 
there is no more discerning critic of a 
quarterback’s judgment than Spurrier, who 
says, “Danny certainly has the ability to pick 
out the right receiver.” 


It is tempting to anticipate Florida’s 
game against Florida State on Nov. 25 in 
Gainesville. Gator defenders assert that 
their unit is neither as porous nor as vul- 
nerable as Tennessee made it seem. “When 
you've got an offense that can score 100 
points, your job is just to get it the ball,” said 
Gator outside linebacker Ben Hanks. The 
Gators did force fumbles, and they did 
limit the Volunteer offense to one garbage- 
time touchdown in the second half, but 
Tennessee finished with 460 yards of total 
offense. Put the Florida—Florida State 
over-under line at about 100 points. 

Well before that game, however, Florida 


Despite a spectacular first half, 
the day turned dark for Manning 
and the rest of the Volunteers. 


must play three consecutive SEC oppo- 
nents, beginning on Oct. 7 at much- 
improved LSU (page 79), then at Auburn 
and finally at Georgia. Wondrous offense 
aside, there is much work left for the Gators, 
the team that everyone in the conference 
longs to beat, before a fourth consecutive 
berth in the SEC title game is assured. 
The role of the hunted for Florida has 
been equal parts earned and inherited. 
Alabama’s three-year probation and home 
loss to Arkansas last Saturday have ren- 
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For 30 
memorable 
minutes, 
Florida ran 
across the 
Vols like some 
awful storm. 


dered the Tide temporarily harmless. 
Auburn won at Florida last October but lost 
to LSU last weekend and remains a quirky 
giant. The SEC is deep and powerful, but 
Florida has become the target. 

And Tennessee wasn’t helped by being 
more single-minded than any other team 
in the conference, in training its vision 
on the Gators. “I’ve been thinking about 
Florida since last spring,” said Manning. 
Last Friday afternoon, after a brief walk- 
through practice at Florida, Manning 
stood on a sidewalk next to the stadium 
and said, “I feel I’m ready to play. ’'m 
imagining what it’s going to be like to 
run out through that tunnel and hear peo- 
ple booing me.” Before the game he metic- 
ulously instructed his receivers on the 
hand signals that the Volunteers would use 
when crowd noise made oral communi- 
cation impossible. 

For the older Vols, the game against 
the Gators meant even more. In the mid- 
dle of the summer Jason Layman had said, 
“If we lose that game, our season is over.” 
But none of them, not the precocious and 
gifted Manning, who went 23 for 36 for 326 
yards, nor his elders on the offensive line, 
could have envisioned Saturday’s onslaught. 
Florida not only took Tennessee’s best 
shot but raced past the Volunteers, turning 
a scare into a victory into a laugher. “No 
lead is safe against us,” said Hanks. 

The rain fell outside in wide, heavy sheets 
as Fulmer entered Tennessee’s locker room 
and faced his team after the game. “The 
theme for this game was 60 minutes,” he 
barked. A Tennessee state trooper pulled 
closed a wooden door, muffling the noise. 
2 OTRS played. Not enough. Not close. m= 
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Chapter One 

THE BEST OF BOTH WoRLDS. 
We were three days out of Perth in our new Subaru 
Outback’ when two nasty blokes of ill-repute and evil 
intent set upon us like dingos on a wallaby. “Don’t 
worry, luv,” I said to my traveling companion, “this 
here Outback’s the world’s first sport-utility wagon. 
It’s part sport-utility, part car. All they've got is a 
Chevy Blazer.” I pressed the accelerator and we shot 
down the dusty desert road with the scalawags in hot 
pursuit. The chase was on. “Take that left just up 
ahead,” my companion navigated after perusing her 
map, and soon we were on an old cart path unfit for 
a mule team. Our Outback, with its Subaru All-Wheel 
Driving System, easily handled this unforgiving 


terrain, like any good sport-utility. But 
thanks to its optimally tuned suspension, 
our rocky passage felt more like a 
Sunday drive in a fine sedan. 
Nevertheless, the pesky vermin 
proved difficult to shake. 
“What could they be g 
after,” I wondered. And 
suddenly realized that it 
must be the Outback 


*Cargo space measured with seats upright. fAll comparisons and figures represent 1995 model year vehicles, except for the 1996 Subaru Legacy Outback. Ground clearance based on manufacturer's published specs. 
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itself, After all, how many vehicles have more cargo nary a problem. Our rivals, following in their Chevy 


space than an Isuzu Rodeo, more headroom than a Blazer, fared less well with that trick ey roadway, and 
a ihe 
Jeep Cherokee, ground clear- COMPARE THE SUBARU OUTBACK.t their exact fate on that day 
Subaru Jeep Grand “Ford Chevrolet Isuzu 
ance like a Ford Explorer, plus Outback Cherokee Explorer Blazer Rodeo remains a mystery. So we 
Fuel Economy (mpg) 20/26 15/20 15/20 16/21 15/18 
+ Js Front Headroom 40.2" 38.9" 39.9" 39.6" 38.2" | . 
the riding comfort and fuel _| fia pee SMELL wiggier (gare bans drove on, feeling safe for the 
economy ofa passenger car? f 1996 EPA estimate. Subaru Outback 4EAT. City 20 Hwy 26, Use for * moment. but keenly aware 
comparison only. Your actual mileage may vary. 2 
Indeed, the world’s first sport-utility wagon would that other adventures might await us down the road. 
make quite a prize. But our immediate concern was If you'd like to join in our exploits, just visit your 
escape. We found our way onto a winding mountain Subaru dealer for a test-drive, or call -800-WANT-AWD. 


road, our pursuers still just a stone’s throw behind. We 


soon met with a particularly tight turn, which tested SUBAR LU. 


the limits of our stability. But thanks to our Outback’s The Beauty of All-Wheel Drive? 


lower center of gravity, we handled the nuisance with 
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Coach and Jury — 


Nebraska players charged with crimes have a steadfast ally in 
the man who runs the program, Tom Oshorne - by Michael Farber 


Last SATURDAY morning in Lincoln, ~ 


Neb., a pair of Nebraska boosters greeted 
two friends who were about to be swept up 
in the sea of Cornhusker red roiling its 
way toward Memorial Stadium for the 
Huskers’ first home game of the season. 

“Game’s been called off,” one booster 
said. “Nobody can make bail.” 

The Nebraska faithful have long been 
accustomed to laughers, but rarely has the 
humor been of the gallows variety. The 
Huskers were last year’s national champi- 
ons and are expected to extend their NCAA 
record of 33 straight winning seasons. Last 
Saturday the crowd of 75,418, the 202nd 
consecutive sellout at Memorial Stadium, 
watched as the Cornhuskers thrashed 
Arizona State 77-28 behind two I-backs 


who each rushed for more than 100 yards. 
That those backs were named Clinton 
Childs and Ahman Green—not Lawrence 
Phillips and Damon Benning—was the 
only cloud over this picture-perfect day, and 
the only obvious indication that all is not 
well with Nebraska football. 

On Sept. 12, Phillips, who had been 
regarded as a Heisman Trophy candidate, 
pleaded not guilty to misdemeanor counts 
of third-degree assault, trespassing and 
destruction of property, all stemming from 
an alleged assault two days before on 
Nebraska sophomore Kate McEwen, a 
former girlfriend who plays for the 
Cornhusker women’s basketball team. The 
evening after the alleged incident, coach 
Tom Osborne announced that he had 


Special reporting by Shelley Smith and Sonja Steptoe 


thrown Phillips off the team, but he later 
amended that to say that Phillips would be 
suspended indefinitely. 

On Monday, Osborne said, “It's not as 
though Lawrence is an angry young man all 
the time and a threat to society. But there 
are occasions every four to five months 
where he becomes a little explosive.” 
Osborne added that Phillips might return 
in a month—in time for the Oct. 28 game 
at Colorado, the most daunting on the 
Husker schedule—if “medical people say 
some significant changes have taken place.” 

Benning, Phillips’s backup, was also 


implacable as always, Oshorne has 
offered no apologies for the way 
he has dealt with his miscreants. 


sidelined last Saturday, but only by a 
strained hamstring and not by the third- 
degree assault citation against him for 
allegedly beating his ex-girlfriend on the 
night of Sept. 9. Benning says he is not 
guilty, and Osborne says he is convinced of 
Benning’s innocence. Prosecutors are 
weighing whether or not to press charges. 

During Osborne’s 23 years in Lincoln his 
program has escaped the rampant law- 
lessness that has at times beset programs at 


Miami and at Big Eight rivals Oklahoma 
and Colorado. But Osborne’s reactions to 
the Phillips and Benning arrests, and to 
other recent criminal cases involving his 
players, raise the question of whether he has 
gone so far in giving his players the bene- 
fit of the doubt—and keeping them ayail- 
able to play—that he has hampered the 
work of police and prosecutors. 

“T don’t tell Tom Osborne how to run the 
football department,” Lancaster County 
Attorney Gary Lacey says, “and he should 
stay out of the criminal justice system. He 
hasn’t done that at all.” According to 
Lacey, Osborne has taken it upon himself 
to interview witnesses in criminal cases, 
offered very public opinions on the prob- 
able innocence of players who have yet to 
stand trial and attacked the credibility of 
witnesses testifying against his players. In 
January 1994 he and an assistant even 
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locked away a gun that had allegedly been 
used by one of his players in the commis- 
sion of a felony. 

“That’s Osborne using his influence to 
disrupt the criminal justice system,” Lacey 
says. “Osborne talks to witnesses. Whether he 
tried to influence them or not . . . someone 
with his reputation would have an effect.” 

In four recent cases involving criminal 
charges against his players, Osborne has 
aggressively rushed to their defense: 
¢ Riley Washington, a junior wingback, 
continues to practice with the Cornhuskers 


Phillips was arraigned on three 
charges two days after Oshorne 
suspended him from the team. 


despite having been charged with attempted 
second-degree murder and use of a weapon 
to commit a felony in connection with the 
Aug. 2 shooting of 22-year-old Jermaine 
Cole at a Lincoln convenience store. Cole 
told Lincoln police that he and Nebraska 
undergraduate assistant football coach 
Abdul Muhammad were fighting when 
Washington pulled his gun and fired, say- 
ing, “Your life is gone.” On Sept. 11, two 
days before Washington pleaded not guilty 
to both counts, Osborne said, “I think 
there is a very, very good chance that Riley 
didn’t do what he’s accused of, I’ve talked 
to a lot of people... . I feel pretty com- 
fortable about Riley’s case.” 

On Sept. 13, Osborne told reporters, “At the 
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preliminary hearing, the primary witness 
against Riley, the individual who was shot, indi- 
cated that Riley was wearing a polo shirt 
with three buttons and a hat. Riley was wear- 
ing a Tshirt, entirely a different color, and did 
not have a hat on. Another witness. . . could 
not identify Riley as the shooter.” 

Lacey told SI, “I didn’t see Osborne at the 
preliminary hearing. We had two witnesses 
say, ‘Riley Washington shot Jermaine Cole. 
I saw the gun. I saw him do it.’ ” 

Why has Osborne involved himself so 
deeply in the Washington affair? “Because I'm 


i a PN 
Osborne says 


Phillips may be 
back for the 
Colorado game. 


going to have to make a call on Riley, and I 
can't wait until the case goes to trial in Feb- 
ruary,” he says. “If I keep him out, and it turns 
out he's innocent, he will have lost a whole 
year. On the other hand, if I let him play, and 
later he's found guilty, that wouldn't be good 
either. What was I supposed to do?” 

* Tyrone Williams, a senior cornerback, 
was charged in March 1994 with two 
felonies—unlawful discharge of a firearm 
and use of a weapon to commit a felony— 
in connection with a Jan. 30, 1994, shooting. 
Police say that Williams fired two shots into 
a car occupied by former New York Jet 
safety Kevin Porter, who was in town visit- 
ing friends. Porter was-not hit. After the 
shooting, but before Williams was charged, 
then—Nebraska assistant Kevin Steele was 
given Williams’s .22 caliber revolver. Then 
Steele and Osborne locked the gun in a 
cabinet. 

“When the chief of police and I learned 
that a gun wanted in connection with a 
felony shooting was in Osborne’s possession 
when it should have been immediately 
turned over to the police, then you have evi- 
dence that is being withheld,” Lacey says. 

When his actions came to light, Osborne 
said, “Frankly, if anybody had asked, we 
would have given it to them sooner. No 
charges had been filed, so we didn’t think 
anybody was anxious about it.” Osborne has 
said all along that he notified campus police 
about the gun. Last week Osborne conceded 
in an interview with SI that prosecutors were 
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probably looking for the gun at the time he 
filed it away. “The weapon was missing when 
we asked [Williams] to get it. If we hadn’t 
made him give us the gun, the police might 
never have gotten it.” 

Williams pleaded not guilty. His lawyer is 
awaiting a ruling on a motion to drop one of 
the charges. Meanwhile, he is playing, a fact 
Osborne defends by noting that since Williams 
was raised by his grand- 
mother, the athletic depart- 
ment has taken a parental 
role in supporting him. 
¢ Christian Peter, a senior 
defensive tackle, was sen- 
tenced to 18 months pro- 
bation in May 1994 after 
he pleaded no contest to a 
charge of third-degree sex- 
ual assault brought by a for- 
mer Miss Nebraska, Natalie 
Kuijvenhoven, who was 
then a Nebraska student. 
According to Osborne, 
Kuijvenhoven’s lawyer con- 
tacted him about Peter, and 
Osborne says he suggested 
that all the parties—includ- 
ing Peter—meet in his office 
at the athletic department. 
But Kuijvenhoven would 
have none of it. “It’s clear 
Osborne was trying to 
intimidate me in order to 
get rid of me before a trial 
would ever happen,” 
Kuijvenhoven told SI. Osborne says he has 
never pressured a witness. 

Osborne says that Peter, a Cornhusker 
captain, has been “a model guy” since com- 
pleting a private program that no one at 
Nebraska can discuss in any detail. 
¢ Senior wide receiver Reggie Baul was 
charged last Nov. 20 with stealing a wallet 
from a woman in a Lincoln restaurant. 
Hal Anderson, the lawyer who represented 
him, hired a retired policeman to adminis- 
ter a lie detector test to Baul. According to 
Osborne, Baul passed the test. Osborne 
then permitted him to play in the Orange 
Bowl victory over Miami that clinched 
Nebraska’s national title. On March 6, Baul 
pleaded guilty to a misdemeanor charge 
of possession of stolen property. He was 
fined $100 and placed on six months pro- 
bation. He remains a member of the team. 


According to police, sometime after 4 a.m. 
on Sept. 10, the night the Huskers returned 
from a rout of Michigan State in East 
Lansing, Phillips entered the third-floor 


apartment of Scott Frost, a quarterback 
from Wood River, Neb., who had trans- 
ferred to Nebraska this fall from Stanford. 
When Phillips found McEwen in the apart- 
ment, police say, he pushed her into the 
bathroom, knocked her down and dragged 
her by the hair down a flight of stairs. 

At 11 a.m. last Thursday, McEwen walked 
into Lacey’s office after returning from her 
home. in Topeka, Kans. That day Lacey 
interviewed her for the first time, three days 


Oshorne prefers Muhammad in the program rather than on the streets. 


after Osborne had spoken with her. Early in 
the week Osborne had said, “I wouldn’t call 
it a beating. But [Phillips] certainly did inflict ’ 


some damage to a young lady.” 

It is clear that Osborne had been aware 
for some time that Phillips might be trou- 
ble. In March 1994 he was alleged to have 
grabbed a student from another college 
around the neck. Misdemeanor charges 
were dropped after he agreed to pay $400 


Pai Sarr Se | 
The coach has 


been a font of © 
second chances 
for his players. 


to repair a necklace that was broken, 
though he failed to complete a mandated 
diversion program. 

On Sunday the Omaha World-Herald 
reported that what had allegedly taken place 
in Frost’s apartment apparently resulted 
from a long, troubled relationship between 
McEwen and Phillips, and that friends of 
McEwen’s had seen signs of physical abuse. 
The paper also reported that according to 
one of those friends, Osborne was aware 
of violence in the relation- 
ship and had urged Phillips 
and McEwen to stop seeing 
each other. This summer, 
the World-Herald asserted, 
Osborne had warned Phil- 
lips, “If you ever touch her 
again, you will be kicked off 
the team.” 

Osborne does not recall 
using those exact words, but 
he had no choice but to sus- 
pend Phillips. “He tends to 
believe anything these kids 
tell him,” says Joe Nigro, of 
the Lancaster County pub- 
lic defender’s office. “The 
problem with Phillips is that 
it happened at Scott Frost’s 
apartment, and Scott talked 
to [Osborne] before Law- 
rence talked to him. He has 
to believe someone.” 

For discipline, Osborne 
assigns players five points 
each, and they keep playing 
until they lose their points. 
Cutting class costs one point on the Osborne 
scale; a felony conviction costs five. Skipping 
a practice is three points, and committing 
a criminal misdemeanor is four. And he has 
been a font of second chances for players and 
ex-players, including Muhammad, whose 
eligibility is up but who has retained his 
scholarship and works as an undergraduate 
coach. Muhammad was involved in a fight at 
a Lincoln hotel last year in which Nebraska 
defensive back Ramone Worthy was stabbed. 
“My feeling is Abdul can do more good on 
the field than he can simply drifting around 
the community,” Osborne says. 

Osborne says he is also inclined to grant 
a second chance to Phillips: “If Lawrence 
is in a structured program, he’s more apt to 
get treatment than if we cut him loose.” 

Say this for Osborne: He knows his 
student-athletes aren’t all choirboys. As 
the Husker plane landed in Lincoln on 
the night Phillips allegedly beat McEwen, 
Osborne told his players over the inter- 
com, “Have a nice night, but stay out of 
trouble.” a 
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Be Like. 
Ernie 


Mayhe not. After all, the exemplary Ernie Banks, like many big-name 
players today, never saw the light of postseason play - by Tom Verducci 


FOR ALL the places the winds of baseball 
have blown pitcher Mike Morgan—14 pro- 
fessional teams with eight organizations 
over 17 years—never have they carried 
him deep into October. His tumbleweed life 
in the majors has not included a trip to the 
postseason. No active player has endured 
a longer playoff drought than Morgan, 
who debuted with the Oakland Ass in 1978 
as an 18-year-old right out of high school 
and now toils for the fourth-place St. Louis 
Cardinals in the National League Central. 

Then again, no active player has played 
in more games without getting to the post- 
season than New York Yankee first base- 
man Don Mattingly, who is both the Ernie 
Banks and the Horace Clarke of his gen- 
eration. His melodramatic odyssey has 
lasted so long (1,773 games at week’s end, 
chart page 38) that he has succeeded Corey 
Pavin as holder of the dread title Best 
Current Player Never to Have Won a 
Major. Likewise, no presently employed 
pitcher has won more games (166) or 
thrown more innings (2,629) without play- 
ing on a title-winning team than Mark 
Langston of the California Angels. “Donnie 
blames it all on me,” says Langston. “He 
says if I had signed with the Yankees [as a 
free agent after the 1989 season], both of 
us would have been in by now.” 

Worse, Langston, who’s in his 12th big 
league season, did not play on a team that 
finished with a winning record in any of his 
first 11 seasons, a streak exceeded only 
by Bruce Bochte and Dan Meyer, whose 
12-year famines began in 1974. “It’s embar- 
rassing, that’s what it is,” Langston said 
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Beset by Yankee failures from the 
start of his career, Mattingly 
(above, in 1983 and this year) is 
now a latter-day Banks (opposite). 


early last week. “I’ve been saving a bottle 
of champagne at home. When we win our 
73rd game [guaranteeing the Angels a win- 
ning record in this 144-game season], I’m 
going to pop it open. You can bet I'll be 
loud in the clubhouse, too, after that win. 
Everybody else might be wondering what 
for, but believe me, I’m celebrating.” 
Morgan, Mattingly and Langston are 
the preeminent contestants in baseball’s 
cruelest pageant. You’ve heard of Mr. Oc- 
tober? Every year these guys miss October. 
“Every year I watch on TV when guys 
jump on each other after winning the 


World Series,” says Langston. “And just sit- 
ting there watching I get goose bumps on 
my arms. That’s what it’s all about.” 

Through Sunday, with two weeks left 
in the 1995 season, Langston, 35, seemed 
likely to reach the playoffs, even though 
California (72-60 and leading the American 
League West by three games over the 
Seattle Mariners) was staggering to the 
finish line with 16 losses in its last 21 games. 
Mattingly, 34, had a shot at getting there, 
too, as a member of the first American 
League wild-card team; the Yankees trailed 
the Mariners by one game in the race for 
the final playoff berth. Morgan, 35, was 
planning to hunt and fish, as usual, in 
Utah. “If I’m not in a tent somewhere, I'll 
watch it,” he said of another postseason 
he’ll spend vicariously. 


The playoffs are like the talk-show 
business—they were once reserved for an 
elite few, but now almost anybody can get 
in. Consider all American Leaguers whose 
careers fell within the 18 years after 1946: 
Unless they were Yankees, those players 
had only three tiny windows of opportunity 
to play in the postseason: with the Cleve- 
land Indians in 1948 and ’54 and with the 
Chicago White Sox in °59. 

Now consider the past 18 seasons: Every 
American League team made it to the 
postseason dance except the Mariners, the 
Cleveland Indians and the Texas Rangers. 
The Indians have already clinched the 
1995 American League Central title, and at 
week’s end the Mariners and the Rangers 
were in the thick of the wild-card chase. 

The door to the postseason was pushed 
open with the start of divisional play in 
1969, but that didn’t help Banks, whose 
Chicago Cubs didn’t make the playoffs 
until 1984—13 years after he retired. No 
one has ever played more games without 
appearing in the postseason than Mr. Cub 
(2,528, from 1953 through *71). And no 
pitcher ever won more games without get- 
ting there than one of his teammates, 
Ferguson Jenkins, who rang up 167 of his 
284 career wins in two stints with Chicago 
(1966-73 and 1982-83). 


idle in October 


HERE ARE some of the most frustrated men ever to play baseball, based on 
the fact that they have never advanced to the postseason. The most deprived 
position players are ranked by major league games played through Sunday, 
and the pitchers are listed by career wins. 


Alltime Leaders in Games 
Ernie Banks, 1953-71 2,528 
Luke Appling, 7930-50 2,422 
Mickey Vernon, /939-60 2,409 
Buddy Bell, 7972-89 2,405 
Ron Santo, 1960-74 2,243 
Joe Torre, 1960-77 2,209 
Toby Harrah, 1969-86 2,155 
Harry Heilmann, /9/4-32 2,146 
Eddie Yost, 1944-62 2,109 
Roy McMillan, 795/-66 2,093 
Alitime Leaders in Wins 
Ferguson Jenkins, 1965-83 284 
Ted Lyons, 1923-46 260 
Jim Bunning, 7955-71 224 
Mel Harder, 1928-47 223 
Hooks Dauss, 1972-26 222 
Wilbur Cooper, 1912-26 216 
Larry Jackson, 1955-68 194 
Dutch Leonard, 1933-53 191 
Bill Doak, 7972-29 169 
Mark Langston, 1984-present 166 
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Active Leaders in Games 

Don Mattingly, Yankees 1,773 
Mickey Tettleton, Rangers 1,313 
Andres Galarraga, Rockies 1,294 
Rafael Palmeiro, Orioles 1,288 
Joe Orsulak, Mets 1,259 
Danny Tartabull, A’s 1,259 
Kevin Seitzer, Brewers 1,209 
Dave Martinez, White Sox 1,132 
Benito Santiago, Reds 1,100 
B.J. Surhoff, Brewers 1,090 
Active Leaders in Wins 

Mark Langston, Angels 166 
Mike Morgan, Cardinals 101 
Greg Swindell, Astros 100 
Randy Johnson, Mariners 95 
Chris Bosio, Mariners 90 
Ramon Martinez, Dodgers 89 
Kevin Brown, Orioles 86 
Bob Tewksbury, Rangers 85 
Mark Portugal, Reds 82 
Bill Wegman, Brewers 81 


Source: Elias Sports Bureau 


This year, with the wild-card system 
being implemented for the first time, the 
door was thrown wide open. Eight teams— 
fully 200 players—will come rushing 
through, trampling the red velvet ropes 
of tradition. “The wild card is something to 
get more of the fans involved,” says Florida 
Marlin outfielder Gary Sheffield, who is fin- 
ishing his eighth year without postseason 
play. “I’m for the wild card, to give every- 
body a chance and add more excitement to 
baseball. But the guys who win their divi- 
sions are more deserving.” 

Even in its diluted form, the postseason 
remains elusive for some. For instance, 
while Steve Avery of the Atlanta Braves, who 
turned 25 in April, will soon be pitching in 
his fourth postseason, New York Met closer 
John Franco, 35, will remain the active 
pitcher who has appeared in the most games 
(657 through Sunday) without reaching the 
postseason. After finishing in second place 
with the Cincinnati Reds for four straight 
years, from 1985 to ’88, Franco was traded 
to the Mets following the 1989 season. 
The next year the Reds won the World 
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Series. Says Franco, “You start to think, 
What am I, jinxed? Maybe I’m the jinx.” 

Other noteworthy players who routinely 
go home in October include Rafael Pal- 
meiro, 31, a 10-year veteran with the Cubs, 
the Rangers and now the Baltimore 
Orioles, who has more hits in this decade 
than anyone in the American League 
except Kirby Puckett and Paul Molitor; 
Texas outfielder Mickey Tettleton, 35, who 
was released by Oakland and signed by 
Baltimore in 1988, a year when the 
Athletics won the American League pen- 
nant and the Orioles lost 107 games; and 
Randy Johnson, 32, a three-time strike- 
out champion who is quickly becoming an 
ancient Mariner. Johnson says, “Until a 
player gets into the playoffs and the World 
Series, his career isn’t fulfilled.” 

Before this year Langston, who toiled in 
the Mariner and the Montreal Expo orga- 
nizations before joining the Angels as a free 
agent on Dec. 1, 1989, had never played for 
a team that finished better than fourth. 
His only whiff of a pennant race came in 
1989, when Montreal held first place as 
late as Aug. 6 before collapsing to an 81-81 
finish. “The postseason is what it’s all 
about,” says Langston, who has the best 
winning percentage of his career (.750, 
with a 15-5 record at week’s end) despite 
a 4.55 ERA. “Individual statistics are mean- 
ingless. I’ve had better years statistically— 
far and away better. For your team to suc- 
ceed, that’s the ultimate. 

“Dave Henderson used to live next to 
me in Seattle,” Langston says of the for- 
mer major league outfielder, who went to 
four World Series with the Boston Red Sox 
and the A’s between 1986 and ’90. “Every 
year he’d come home and say, ‘Man, I’m 
tired from the postseason.’ And I'd go, ‘Just 
once Id like to feel that kind of tired, pal.’ ” 

No player seems to have been more cru- 
elly left out of the postseason than Mattingly, 
who has been denied what once was a 
Yankee birthright to October play. He 
joified New York in 1982, the year after it last 
won the American League pennant. Even 
though the Yankees averaged 91 wins from 
1983 to °87, Mattingly’s career has spanned 
the franchise’s longest titleless run since 
New York won its first pennant in 1921. 
Mattingly has shattered Horace Clarke’s 
record for most games by a Yankee without 
reaching the postseason (the Hoss endured 
1,230) and is the only American League 
MVP never to get there. (There are four 
such National League MVPs: Banks, Jeff 
Bagwell, Hank Sauer and Joe Torre.) And 
here’s the unkindest cut of all for Mattingly: 
When the strike halted the 1994 season, 
the Yankees had the league’s best record. 


V.J, LOVERO 


“Tt would be kind of a bummer for me if 
I don’t get in,” says Mattingly, who was hit- 
ting a soft .278 at week’s end. “I don’t 
dwell on it, but I know it’s there. It’s a 
negative footnote. It’s a part of me.” 

Of all those suffering from this infec- 
tion—call it postseason drip—Morgan 
stands out as a carrier. He is a former 
teammate of Mattingly’s (1982 Yankees) 
and Langston’s (1985 to 87 Mariners). In 
his one season in Baltimore (’88), the 
Orioles lost their first 21 games; one of 
his teammates there was Tettleton. He 
twice pitched for teams the year after they 
won a pennant (’82 Yankees and ’89 
Dodgers). He has played for two teams 
that set franchise records for losses in their 
current location (’79 A’s and ’88 Orioles). 

“Good things have happened to me in this 
game,” says Morgan, who was 6-7 with a 
3.57 ERA at week’s end. “If I never pitch in 
the postseason, I can be proud to have been 
an All-Star, won 100 games, thrown 2,000 
innings, struck out 1,000 batters and given 
110 percent every fifth day. One of my good 


Until now Langston: 
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friends in this game, Tim Crews, died in a 
boat accident. That puts it in perspective.” 

The closest Morgan came to the post- 
season was the tight 1991 pennant race 
between the Braves and the Los Angeles 
Dodgers. He recalls pitching for L.A. in 
Atlanta in mid-September when the crowd 
was so loud he could not hear the baseball 
thwack against the catcher’s mitt. “I was 
thinking, Man, I must not have anything 
today,” says Morgan, who won the game 
5-2. “It was a heck of an experience. I'll 
always remember that.” 

The Dodgers trailed the Braves by one 
game with two to play that season, when 
they lost to the San Francisco Giants 4-0. 
The hard-luck loser? Morgan. 

The fifth games of the best-of-five divi- 
sional playoffs are scheduled for Oct. 8, 
should the series go that far. Mattingly’s 
Yankees might even be playing Langston’s 
Angels in one of them. Morgan will turn 36 
that day, another birthday passing like 
so many of the others. His season over. 
Gone fishing. rT 


Buccaneering media 
baron Rupert Murdoch has 
enlisted some unlikely 
partners in his efforts oD 
to merge sports 
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Murdoch (center) was the winner 
when King (above) delivered Tyson 
tojoin Long as a glitzy Fox attraction. 
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EHM/AP (LEFT); DAVID DRAPKIN/FOX (CENTER); ROBERT BECK 


IT WAS a perfect Fox moment. Big names, 
huge egos, plenty of hyperbole, a little 
nonsense and a blockbuster of an an- 
nouncement that promised to catch the 
rival networks flat-footed. Promoter Don 
King, who looks like a character sprung to 
life out of The Simpsons, announced at a 
press conference last Thursday that while 
flying across the Atlantic on the Concorde, 
he had been visited by a little birdie that 
whispered, “Rupert.” Now, King pro- 
claimed, heavyweight Mike Tyson, whom 
King handles, would fight his latest stiff of 
the month, Buster Mathis Jr., live on 
Rupert Murdoch’s Fox TV the night of 
Novy. 4, just as television’s critical November 
ratings sweeps period begins. “It was spir- 
itual,” said King. “Like a revelation.” 
Fox was certainly treating the Tyson 
coup as a gift from the gods. Tracy Dolgin, 
executive vice president of marketing, 
called the fight “manna from heaven,” and 
Chase Carey, chairman and CEO of Fox 
TY, actually said, “We really do believe 
it’s as exciting an event as has been 
on television in many years.” Right. 
Mr. Excitement himself, Buster Mathis Jr. 
Still, some exaggeration was in order in light 
of the fact that the Tyson-Mathis bout will 
be Fox’s first boxing telecast and Tyson’s first 
live fight on network television since 1986, 
when he took all of 30 seconds to dispatch 
Marvis Frazier on ABC. And from the 


reaction of rival television executives, you 
would have thought Fox had managed to 
land the second coming of Ali-Frazier. 
“I’m shocked,” said Lou DiBella, a senior 
vice president of TVKO, a pay-per-view 
cable network owned by Time Warner (SI’s 
parent company). DiBella, interviewed by 
The New York Times, had good reason to be 
pained, since TVKO had already scheduled 
another marquee heavyweight bout, the 
rubber match between Evander Holyfield 
and Riddick Bowe, for Nov. 4. “This is 
the ultimate act of war against us,” DiBella 
declared. 

Reacting to King’s announcement, pro- 
moter Bob Arum, his bitter rival, told the 
New York Daily News, “If this is true, it’s the 
end of the pay-per-view business.” 

Not likely. Murdoch will pay King a 
reported $8 million to $10 million for the 
Tyson-Mathis fight, a mere fraction of the 
$96 million that the recent 89-second 
Tyson—Peter McNeeley fiasco raked in over 
pay-per-view. The clear winner in the deal, 
though, is Fox, which has become a major 
player in sports since landing the rights 
to the National Football Conference in 
1993. Not only should the Tyson-Mathis 
program carry the night of Nov. 4 in the 
U.S. ratings, but Murdoch, who acts glob- 
ally while others just talk it, will also beam 
the bout to Great Britain over his Sky 
Television satellite service. Further, accord- 
ing to sources, on the back 
end of the deal Fox will 
get rights to a dozen more 
King-promoted fights. 

Just 13 months ago Fox 
had never so much as tele- 
vised a live sporting event. 
Now the Fox name crops 
up every time an event 
comes up for bid. “We’re 
just the new kid on the 
block trying to make our 
way in the world,” says 
David Hill, the innovative 
president of Fox Sports, 
who, like Murdoch, is a 
native of Australia now in 
L.A. “Underpromise, 
overdeliver. That’s the 
sports division’s credo.” 

That must be a brand- 
new credo. Last Novem- 
ber, Fox didn’t exactly 
underpromise and overde- 
liver on golfer Greg Nor- 
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Bradshaw's makeup isa 
perfect fit with Fox’s 
over-the-top approach 
to televising the NFL. 


man’s ill-fated $25 million World Tour, 
which Murdoch had made an agreement to 
broadcast. Nor did it overdeliver on its 
vain efforts to lure Wimbledon from NBC 
and HBO, or on its $701 million offer to the 
IOC for the rights to the 2000 Olympics in 
Sydney, which Murdoch eventually lost to 
NBC and its $715 million preemptive bid. 

Still, you have to give the new kid credit 
for stepping up to the plate. In addition to 
acquiring the rights to the NFC, which 
Murdoch snatched away from CBS for the 
staggering sum of $1.58 billion over four 
years, Fox is entering the second year of a 
five-year, $155 million contract with the Na- 
tional Hockey League. It also struck a deal 
earlier this year with the powerful 
International Skating Union to televise 
five events in a new grand prix of figure 
skating. And it’s considered a strong con- 
tender in upcoming bidding to land the 
rights to Major League Baseball. Indeed, 
baseball may need Fox’s youthful demo- 
graphics as much as it needs Murdoch’s 
cash. That baseball doesn’t seem to turn on 
younger viewers is viewed by Fox not as an 
obstacle but as a challenge. “We think we 
could bring some excitement to baseball 
broadcasts that hasn’t been there in the 
past,” says Carey. 

The jewel in Fox Sports’ crown, of course, 
is the NFC. “It made us a real network,” 
says Murdoch. “The next sport we take 
can’t do for us what the NFL did.” 

Fox will lose money on its 1993 foot- 
ball deal: At the end of last season, 
Fox’s parent, News Corporation, took a 
$350 million write-off to cover the antici- 
pated losses. But the ancillary benefits of 
having pro football are incalculable to the 
young network. In addition to helping to 
strengthen its affiliate lineup—Fox can 
now be seen in 99% of the country—the 
network’s successful NFC coverage and 
its top-rated pregame show, The NFL on 
Fox, has given its sports division credibility 
that couldn’t be bought. Says Ed Goren, the 
executive producer of Fox Sports and a 
former senior producer at CBS, “Rupert 
gave us a budget that allowed us to do 
things we couldn’t do at CBS.” 

From the outset Fox beefed up the audio 
from the sidelines and employed at least the 
same number of cameras (12) and replay 
machines (eight) in its weekly national 
games as CBS had used to cover its final 
NFC Championship Game. It introduced 
the much-ballyhooed Fox Box—a visible- 
at-all-times scoreboard in the top left cor- 
ner of your TV screen—a viewer-friendly 
innovation that has been picked up by 
both ESPN and TNT. Not to be outdone, 
NBC, too, increased its cameras and replay 
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never know what you're going to get. 


(Open any door and see.) 


Now Ramada lets you know 


For millions of Americans, Ramada® has always meant a reliable place to stay at a great value. 
Today, we're going a step further. We're raising our standards to be certain that every Ramada 
exceeds our guests’ expectations. As you read this, our hotels are being transformed — upgraded and 
renovated — to provide you the value, service, and great hospitality experience you deserve. 

At the same time, we're simplifying our choice of properties. Which means that business and leisure 
travelers alike will be able to pinpoint exactly the kind of Ramada they'd like to visit. Our three 


property designations will be: Ramada Limited,” Ramada Inn? and Ramada® Plaza Hotel. 


Come see how our changes will inprove your next visit. Call us for reservations at the number below. 


| sacs for demanding business and leisure 
travelers, our Ramada Plaza Hotel typically offers 
full-service facilities such 
as elegant restaurants, 
lounges, boardrooms, 
banquet rooms, and a 
complete room service 
menu. Work out in our 
swimming pools or exercise 
rooms. And enjoy personal 
touches such as friendly 


bell and valet service. It’s 


Ramada at its best. 
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FOR RESERVATIONS AND INFORMATION, CALL 


1-800-2-RAMADA 


OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL PROFESSIONAL. 


exactly what to expect. 


amada Inn offers 

business travelers 
and families alike 
a comfortable and 
relaxed experience 
at a great value. 
Ramada Inn pro- 
vides it all — like 
great restaurants, 
lounges, swimming pools, meeting facilities, spacious guest rooms and a 


friendly staff. That’s what's made us an American favorite. 


amada Limited offers the essential best of Ramada 
for guests who don’t need a restaurant or lounge. 
Travelers on a budget will get attractive 
accommodations, outstanding value, access 
to comfortable meeting space and, often, 

a sparkling swimming pool. 
And, every morning, our 
guests will be offered an 
Executive Light Breakfast, 


absolutely free. 
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And now you 
can expect 
even more. 


We're so sure you'll like what we're doing at 
Ramada, we'll give you a special incentive to 
visit us soon: a faster way to earn free airline 
tickets, hotel stays, 
car rentals and 
merchandise. Use this coupon to earn double 
bonus points on the Ramada Business Card 


during your next stay. 


If you aren't already a Ramada Business Card 
member, we'll issue you a membership card 
on the spot when you check in. Then, every 
time you stay at any Ramada Limited, 


Ramada Inn or Ramada Plaza Hotel, | 
an 
| ? 


youll earn points for great rewards. 


So try us out, and bring the coupon. 


We think you'll agree that at Ramada, | 


the value is better than ever. 


machines to 12 and 10, respectively, for its 
national games, though NBC Sports pres- 
ident Dick Ebersol says that the Fox Box is 
one innovation his network will never copy. 
“I’m not giving the viewers a road map to 
go somewhere else,” Ebersol says of fans’ 
tendencies to use their clickers once they 
find out the score. “But I'll give Fox credit: 
Their entrance into the game has forced all 
of us to be on our toes.” 

Although Fox’s top announcing team 
of Pat Summerall and John Madden 
remains the best in the business, it’s gen- 
erally recognized that Fox lacks NBC’s 
depth in the booth. And analyst Jerry 
Glanville is the runaway winner as the 
most annoying voice in football. Still, tech- 
nically, Fox continues to be impressive. 
This season Hill, Goren and lead producer 
Bob Stenner (another CBS alum) have 
developed an eye-popping 3-D computer- 
generated playbook, which analysts can 
use to illustrate plays and formations. 

In hockey Fox hopes to make the game 
more viewer-friendly during its 1996 tele- 
casts through computer enhancement of 
the televised image of the puck. The sys- 
tem is in the final stages of development, 
but according to NHL sources, electronic 
modification of the image would make the 
puck appear slightly larger and three- 
dimensional. The system might also be 
programmed to do such things as have the 
puck leave a disappearing trail behind 
it, like a comet’s, or to register its speed 
in the bottom corner of the screen after 
a shot. 

“Fox has pushed us a little harder on the 
production side,” says Tommy Roy, exec- 
utive producer of NBC Sports. “The one 
thing they did very well last year was brand- 
ing their product so the viewer knew which 
station he was watching. Fox has the word 
FOX on almost everything—the yardage, 
the clock, the graphics. We’ve tried to do 
the same thing with the peacock.” 

Now there’s an important advancement: 
branding the product. Fox Box. Fox Bots 
(the hockey-telecast robots who represent 
the opposing teams and who bash each 
other unmercifully). Fox Playbook. First- 
and-Foxing-10. If this be progress, then 
bring back the radio. At the end of its 
NFC broadcast last Sunday, a sexy female 
voice purred, “You've been watching Fox 
Sports, seen by most as very, very cool.” 

Last year’s football motto—Same game, 
new attitude—has given way to a new one: 
Same game, more attitude. Glib, irreverent, 
leaning toward style over substance, Fox has 
embraced the concept of sports as enter- 
tainment, not religion. This was, after all, 
the network of the Simpsons and the 
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The Hollywood-steeped Hill (above, 
right) wants Bradshaw and Brown 
(right) to remain loud and loose. 


Bundys before Jerry Rice and Troy Aikman 
took up residence. “There’s a section of the 
football community that thinks we’re too 
frivolous,” says Hill. “But aren’t there 
cheerleaders and rock music at football 
games? We’re trying to mirror that.” 

“If you want your football information 
minus the glitz, there are enough choices,” 
says James (J.B.) Brown, the studio host 
and former Harvard basketball star who 
plays straight man to ex-NFL stars Terry 
Bradshaw and Howie Long and former 
Dallas Cowboy coach Jimmy Johnson. 
“We're not trying to get the hard-core fan 
who wants his sports in castor oil without 
Kool-Aid to wash it down.” 

That fellow—the hard-core fan—might 
have had trouble digesting Fox’s preseason 
prime-time football special a few weeks 
ago, which featured an excruciating open- 
ing monologue by Bradshaw and special 
guest appearances by actress Tia (Wayne's 
World) Carrere and the rock band Hootie 
& the Blowfish. Somewhere in there they 
actually talked about football, but the 
whole package felt much more like a Conan 
O’Brien routine gone sour. 

“It seems to me they’ve set out on a dif- 
ferent tack,” says Ebersol. “It’s like they 
decided, ESPN is doing football for foot- 
ball people. NBC has carved out a niche in 
news and information gathering. So they 
took the entertainment angle.” 

Guess what, sports fans? The enter- 
tainment angle is selling. Last season in 
head-to-head competition, Bradshaw and 
company beat NBC’s pregame show in 
the ratings, 4.7 to 4.4, and in the first two 
weeks of 1995 they maintained that lead, 4.0 
to 3.5. (However, also following last year’s 
pattern, through the first two weeks of ’95, 


NBC’s game ratings led Fox’s, 10.5 to 9.6.) 

At Fox the studio hosts are treated, pro- 
moted and expected to behave like 
Hollywood stars. Not like ex-jocks. 
Certainly not like journalists. One Fox 
promo shows a clip of football players col- 
liding—“Tough guys,” the gravelly voice- 


over intones—followed by a clip of 
Bradshaw, Brown, Johnson and Long dis- 
cussing the game in the studio. “Cool 
guys,” coos the voice. Can you imagine 
NBC trying that with Mike Ditka, Joe 
Gibbs and Will McDonough? 

“Tt’s a very different culture here than in 
the rest of the industry,” says Goren. “It’s 
a bit of Hollywood, and everyone here 
gets a bit of a charge when they drive to 
work and go through a movie lot. Our first 
year we reined ourselves in a little, because 
we had to establish our credibility. But 
now, watch out, world, it’s year two. If you 
can dream it here, it can happen.” 

And that’s just what a lot of folks are 
afraid of. a 
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How 
Sweet 
Itis 


By once again 
beating Al Davis's 
Raiders, the Chiefs 
felt they got their 
just deserts 


by Michael Silver 


HE LET down his guard, just for a 
moment, and that lapse revealed more 
about the bitterness of this rivalry than 
would a thousand press conferences or 
exclusive interviews. As a veteran football 
coach, Marty Schottenheimer is practiced 
in the art of masking his emotions and 
concealing his enmity, but this was an 
exceptional circumstance. The team 
Schottenheimer coaches, the Kansas City 
Chiefs, had just stolen another game from 
the team Schottenheimer despises, the 
Oakland Raiders, and the victors had done 
it by following his time-honored formula: 
Hit back, keep it close, minimize mistakes 
and wait for the Raiders to self-destruct. 
Celebration was called for, but Schott- 
enheimer’s performance revealed some- 
thing more. There was unmitigated glee and 
evidence of the kind of deep satisfaction 
that comes when you have vanquished an 
enemy while defending the honor of those 
he has wronged. 

As Schottenheimer burst into the throng 
of red-jerseyed revelers who had gathered 
in the end zone over the motionless body 
of Chief cornerback James Hasty, he began 
letting off steam. First Schottenheimer 
fought his way to Hasty, who had raced 64 
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"Though Allen rushed for only 53. 
yards, anytime he helps defeat 
Davis is ahanner day for him. 


Chiefs-Raiders 


yards after an interception to give Kansas 
City a 23-17 overtime victory and now lay 
flat on his back, and planted kisses on 
the winded player’s forehead. Then 
Schottenheimer grabbed defensive end 
Neil Smith and screamed, “I told you they'd 
f—— fold!” 

For the 11th time in the Chiefs’ last 12 


Schottenheimer bowed to buss 
Hasty, who lived up to his name in 
scoring the winning touchdown. 


meetings with the Raiders, Schotten- 
heimer’s theory had been largely vali- 
dated. The victory in front of 78,696 fans 
at Arrowhead Stadium on Sunday moved 
the Chiefs (3-0) ahead of the Raiders 
(2-1) and into sole possession of the AFC 
West lead, and Schottenheimer shared 
the glory with those who craved it most. In 
the jubilant K.C. locker room he pre- 


sented game balls to two of his assistants, 
offensive line coach Art Shell and defen- 
sive coordinator Gunther Cunningham, 
and gave a hug to running back Marcus 
Allen. What Shell, Cunningham and Allen 
share is a harsh history with their former 
boss, Oakland owner Al Davis, who drove 
them away. It would be convenient to say 
Schottenheimer wanted to stick it to Davis 
for these three employees, but he also 


had his own, unspoken motivation. 
“Someday, when I’m done coaching, Ill 
explain why I feel the way I do about the 
Raiders,” Schottenheimer said. 

He’s hardly the sole Raider-hater in 
Kansas City. Chief president and general 
manager Carl Peterson, who stopped speak- 
ing to Davis four years ago, expresses dis- 
dain for him. Even Kansas City players 
who don’t know Davis have heard enough 
about how meddlesome he is with coaches 
and players to stoke their emotional fires. 
As Smith said Saturday, “The way they 


[Shell and Allen] were mistreated, there’s 
something going on over there that’s not 
right.” 

Emotion and resolve cannot usually 
carry a football team to victory, especially 
one that is facing a more talented opponent. 
Yet the Chiefs beat a Raider team that, 
under first-year coach Mike White, looks far 
more imposing than its recent predecessors. 
Oakland dominated for three quarters and 
held a 17-7 lead before the 
Kansas City offense woke up. 
And after watching Chief kicker 
Lin Elliott gag on a 24-yard 
field goal attempt that could 
have won the game in regula- 
tion, the Raiders moved into 
field goal range four minutes 
into overtime. 

Then the Raiders made two 
crucial mistakes. On first-and-10 
from the K.C. 28, Raider tight 
end Kerry Cash—not to be con- 
fused with his identical twin, 
Chief tight end Keith Cash— 
was called for holding. The 
Raiders set an NFL record with 
156 penalties last season, and 
White, who got the coach’s job 
after Shell was fired last 
February, has made a point of 
reducing the violations. In its 
first two games, victories over the 
San Diego Chargers and the 
Washington Redskins, Oakland 
was flagged just eight times, an 
NFL low. But the Raiders 
reverted to historical form on 
Sunday—Cash’s penalty was 
Oakland’s 11th of the game, 
and it led to Kansas City’s win- 
ning points on the next play. 

The Chiefs got help from the 
officials on Hasty’s return too. 
The interception came as Raider 
quarterback Jeff Hostetler threw 
a short pass over the middle 
toward receiver Tim Brown, 
who was interfered with by a 
most unanticipated defender, 
umpire Jeff Rice. With Brown tangled up in 
black-and-white, Hasty caught the ball and 
lived up to his name, displaying the break- 
neck speed that had instigated a tug-of- 
war between these two teams for his services 
last spring. The Raiders wanted to sign 
Hasty, a former New York Jet, after he vis- 
ited their facility, but his next stop was 
Kansas City, and, says Peterson, “we simply 
wouldn’t let him leave until a deal was done. 
Contrary to what one person may believe, 
not everyone wants to be a Raider.” 

Hasty’s decision to join the Chiefs was yet 
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another sidelight to a rivalry that makes the 
one between AT&T and MCI look like 
good-natured fun. Brown’s reaction to 
Hasty’s TD was particularly heated. Brown 
attributed Hasty’s good fortune to Kansas 
City’s 12th man—and he wasn’t talking 
about the crowd. “Eleven-on-11 and we win 
that game; 11-on-12 is unfair,” Brown said, 
alluding to umpire Rice’s ill-timed dash 
toward the line of scrimmage that caused 
him to collide with Brown. 

Moments later, a 51-year- 
old executive nearly set the 
land-speed record: Peterson 
left his luxury box and sprinted 
down six flights of stairs in half 
a minute. He would spend the 
next several hours celebrating 
Kansas City’s second consecu- 
tive overtime victory, and, no, 
he did not stop to shake Davis’s 
hand. Later, sipping chardon- 
nay with friends in his office, 
Peterson explained why, after 
entering the morguelike Raider 
locker room to congratulate 
White, he walked past Davis 
without so much as a nod: 
“Four years ago we beat them 
here in a hard-fought game, 
and Al and I were on the ele- 
vator. I put out my hand and 
said, ‘Listen, it was a great game 
between two teams, it’s too bad 
somebody had to lose.’ He just 
glared back and said, ‘Not now, 
Carl. Not now.’ Since then, I 
don’t even try.” 

Scores of reporters shared a 
similar experience in the days 
preceding this game. The 
Raiders’ commitment to reti- 
cence was evident before a 
press conference last Wed- 
nesday when executive assis- 
tant Al LoCasale informed beat 
reporters that White would not 
be taking questions. When a 
reporter asked for an explana- 
tion, LoCasale shot back, 
“That’s a question.” White also imple- 
mented the no-question policy during his 
conference call with Kansas City reporters, 
who quickly concluded that Oakland was 
playing a tape of White’s statements. The 
Raiders denied this, but the Chiefs got 
the message loud and clear: Be it live or 
Memorex, White was uptight. “The success 
we’ve had against the Raiders was because 
they always had that doubt in their mind,” 
Smith said Saturday. “And evidently some- 
thing’s on their mind this time, too, because 
they’re tight.” 


PETER READ MILLER 


At the heart of Kansas City’s optimism 
was a belief in Schottenheimer’s formula for 
success against the Raiders, one that has 
netted him 12 victories in 14 games against 
them since he became the Chief coach in 
1989. To hear one former and two present 
Chiefs tell it, Schottenheimer’s teams thrive 
because of mental and physical toughness. 
“The Raiders think they’re going to out- 
physical most teams, and with Kansas City 


they can’t get away with that,” says NBC 
analyst Joe Montana, who prepared for 
his broadcasting career by quarterback- 
ing the Chiefs in 93 and 94. “Kansas City 
is way more disciplined, and the Chiefs 
don’t get pushed around.” 

Allen, who jumped from the Raiders to 
K.C. after the ’92 season, agrees. “On 
paper, as usual, they look like the more tal- 
ented team,” he says. “But Marty has a 
very good idea of how to beat them; you 
have to take it to them physically, hit em 
in the mustaches.” And then, in Smith’s 


words, “there always comes a point in the 
second half where they just lay down.” 
That didn’t happen this time, but it 
didn’t matter, because the Chiefs adhered 
to the most essential component of 
Schottenheimer’s strategy: winning the 
turnover battle. Since 1990 the Chiefs have 
a takeaway-giveaway ratio of plus-81. The 
next-best team over that period, the 
Pittsburgh Steelers, are a distant plus-45. 


Hostetler howed hefore a K.C. 
defense determined not to allow 
itself to be outhit by Oakland. 


The trend has continued because 
Montana’s successor, Steve Bono, protects 
the football like Michelle Pfeiffer protects 
her privacy. In 98 passing attempts this 
season Bono has been intercepted once. He 
was brilliant in Kansas City’s opening- 
game victory over the Seattle Seahawks 
and shook off poor starts to lead comeback 
triumphs over the New York Giants and the 
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IT WASN’T a tantrum. It was a turning 
point. When San Francisco 49er coach 
George Seifert yanked quarterback Steve 
Young during a loss to the Philadelphia 
Eagles last season, Young’s subsequent 
sideline blowup was a watershed moment 
for the Niners, who took off from there 
and didn’t quit until they had won the 
NFL title. Come January, should the 
Niners return to the Super Bowl, the 
Sept. 10 tantrum of wide receiver Jerry 
Rice will be 1995’s Galvanizing Moment. 


Dividends from Rice’s rant were appar- 
ent as the Niners beat the New England 
Patriots 28-3 on Sunday. For the second 
straight week the defense—to whose 
defense Rice had ardently and profanely 
sprung—stopped a top passer and, in so 
doing, posed the question, Deion who? 

A week earlier Rice had taken 
umbrage at suggestions that the 49ers 
would fail to repeat now that a certain ex- 
Niner defensive back/outfielder had 
defected to the Dallas Cowboys. “Deion 


Sanders came to this team for half a 
season,” Rice said inaccurately (Sanders 
played 14 games). His voice quavering 
with anger, he added, “It was an insult to 
the guys who busted their butts and 
who played the entire season.” He went 
on to name the underappreciated defen- 
sive backs: “Tim McDonald, Merton 
Hanks, Eric Davis, all those guys—you 
[reporters] didn’t give them any 
respect . . . and that pisses me off.” 

To underline Rice’s point, the 49er sec- 
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ondary led the way by tipping at least 
five Drew Bledsoe passes, sacking him 
four times, intercepting three passes and 
knocking him out of the game for a series. 
“We want people to see that the 49ers 
are not just an offense, that it takes a 
defense to get to the Super Bowl,” says 
linebacker Gary Plummer. “A lot of guys 
on defense are saying, “We want to prove 
we can do it without number 21.’ ” 
Across the dressing room Rice had 
grown weary of discussing Deion. “Life 
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Hanks (left) was one of the unsung 
defensive hacks who stuffed the Pats. 


goes on; he’s in Dallas now,” said Rice, 
whose Nov. 12 duel with Sanders is the 
year’s most-anticipated matchup. 

The Niners will spend the season 
rolling their eyes at Deion questions, 
professing to be dog-tired of the issue. 
Privately, theyll hold his memory 
close to their hearts, using it to their 
advantage. —AUSTIN MURPHY 
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Raiders the last two weeks. Does his late- 
game poise remind Montana of anyone? 
“Reminds me of Bono,” Montana said. 
He then rated his buddy, a 10-year backup 
until this season, one of the league’s top 10 
quarterbacks, “and maybe in the top five, 
behind the big names like John Elway but 
ahead of people like Jeff George.” 

Bono seized the Chiefs’ first opportu- 
nity, connecting with Lake Dawson on a 
four-yard touchdown pass after former K.C. 
running back Harvey Williams fumbled on 
Oakland’s opening drive. But Williams (20 
carries, 74 yards) ran for a pair of second- 
quarter touchdowns while the K.C. offense 
stalled. The Chiefs trailed 17—7 before Bono 
got untracked on the first play of the fourth 
quarter, scrambling away from Pat Swilling 
and hitting Webster Slaughter 28 yards 
downfield. That set up a 19-yard TD pass to 
Willie Davis. Elliott tied the game with a 
35-yard field goal, and a Dan Saleaumua 
interception (off Smith’s deflection) gave 
K.C. achance to win on Elliott’s chip shot, 
but he shanked it. 

In overtime, Allen, who earlier became 
the fifth NFL player to exceed 15,000 all- 
purpose yards, fumbled at the Oakland 
38 after a 20-yard catch and gave the 
Raiders their opening. The visitors marched 
upfield and looked like winners until Hasty 
intervened, allowing the ex-Raiders to 
release their pent-up emotion. 

Cunningham, upstairs in the coaches 
box, stood on a table and screamed as 
Hasty raced down the left sideline. Shell was 
more restrained, but don’t let his demeanor 
fool you. Shell was so committed to winning 
this game that he spent time in defensive 
meetings, discussing the tendencies of his 
former players. “Yeah, he wanted it badly,” 
said Smith. 

Other than offering a brief, expletive- 
laced Davis imitation after the game, Allen 
also played it low-key. “I usually go home 
and make a lot of noise for the neigh- 
bors,” he said. One of them is Peterson, 
who lives in the same K.C. condominium 
complex. “He’s three floors up,” said Allen, 
“and I usually don’t scream that loud.” 

The voice that carries the most weight in 
Kansas City is Schottenheimer’s. On 
Saturday he canceled a walk-through of the 
next day’s game plan, instead treating his 
players to an impassioned pep talk that 
revealed his distaste for the Raiders and 
their owner. Said Hasty, “We found out this 
week how much Coach Schottenheimer 
wants to beat them.” 

Then, as usual, the Chiefs fastened their 
chin straps and delivered. a 


Life wasn’t supposed 
to be perfect for 
Costantino Rocca—it 
just turned out that way 


by Rick Reilly 
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UH, SIGNORE ROCCA, isn’t that your putter that your four- 
year-old son is dragging along the clubhouse cobblestones? 

“Si,” says Costantino Rocca, laughing with a tableful of friends 
and relatives around him. 

But isn’t that the putter with which you made the historic 
65-foot putt on the 72nd hole at St. Andrews this summer? 

“Si, si,” Rocca says, digging happily into the football-sized 
heap of steaming spaghetti alla Arrabiata. 

You gave it to him? 

“No,” Rocca says chuckling. 

So you’ve changed putters for the Ryder Cup? 

“No,” he replies, sipping his wine. “This is the putter I will use.” 

Mouth-open silence. 

“My friend,” says Rocca as little Francesco wanders off, drag- 
ging and scraping the Mona Lisa behind him. “I have hundreds 
of putters, but I have only one son.” 

Of all the people in all the world, maybe the last person you 
would figure to have cornered the market on happiness is Costan- 
tino Rocca, the unfrowning, unsinkable, undieting Italian whom 
golf keeps discovering. 

Rocca, 38, is the Cinderfella who rose from eight years in a box 
factory to the most glamorous tee boxes in golf—only to fall 
unceremoniously after missing a putt no longer than a nice piece 
of linguini to seal Europe’s 1993 Ryder Cup loss at the Belfry in 
England. Rocca as in choke-a. 

This did not ruin Rocca. For he came back in July to execute 
three of the most unforgettable shots in British Open history— 
an impossible putt, an unforgivable chunk and an unthinkable 
prayer—and force a playoff with John Daly, who has no feel for 
operettas about sweet Italians and stomped Rocca flat. 

This, too, did not ruin Rocca. You half expected to come to his 
village of Bergamo, 50 kilometers from Milan, and find Rocca grip- 
ping leg tables and towel racks to keep from being dragged back 
to the Ryder Cup this week, at Oak Hill Country Club in Roches- 
ter, N.Y. Instead, you find him beaming like a Milanese maitre d’ 
as he says, “You must eat and drink wine with my family and 
friends.” 

The wine, of course, is an offer you can’t refuse, not when it’s 
the Roccas’ own, grown on the vines behind their modest house 
for years—splendid reds and whites, for family and friends only. 
Of course, the Roccas have so much family and so many friends, 
they make 3,000 liters a year. The wine is like Costantino himself: 
simple, unsophisticated and . . . “no headache in the morning,” 
he says, laughing. 

Costantino, how is it that you are always so happy, no matter 
how many pianos fall on your head? 

“Ts just me,” he says, shrugging joyfully. 


Family man Costantino loves to putter around with Francesco. 


Costantino Rocca 


Is just him: Whenever he speaks in pub- 
lic about his wife, Antonella, whom he 
met when she was 14 and he was 18, and 
their two children, Chiara, 10, and Fran- 
cesco, his eyes well up. When he leaves the 
family for a long trip, he cries. 
When he is on the road, he writes 
his feelings on a bedside pad and 
then gives those notes to his wife 
upon his return. Time does not 
pass when I am gone from you, he 
will write. When children walk in 
front of him or ask for his auto- 
graph, he caresses their hair with 
his cupped hand, as though each 
child were his own. 

He makes it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to root against him. It is not 
unusual, after a round, for Rocca 
to give away every loose item in 
his bag—balls, tees, gloves, mark- 
ers and sweaters. Often he dis- 
patches his caddie, Michael 
Doran, to the hotel to get a shirt 
for a child. Sometimes when he’s 
home from the tour, Costantino 
will come into the house and 
holler to Antonella, “Don’t you 
have any of my T-shirts or 
sweaters we can give him?” He is 
referring to the boy who cleans 
his clubs, who is waiting on the 
porch, disbelieving. 

Rocca does not do all these 
things because he is finally rich. 
Or because he is happy to be 
one of the finest players in the 
world despite having come from 
modest beginnings. Rocca would 
be doing these things if he con- 
tracted a permanent shank virus 
tomorrow: “Even if I still work in 
factory, I still eat, drink and 
laugh, true?” 

He grew up just a few blocks 
from the Golf Club LAlbenza. 
But his father, Angelo, a gravel 
miner, never liked the idea of 
his son caddying there. Angelo 
did not think rich people and 
poor people should mix. He thought the 
sooner a man got to work and supported his 
family, the better. And though Costantino 
was asked by the Atilanta Bergamo soccer 
club to try out in 1969, when he was 13, 
Angelo refused to let him. He wanted his 
son to become a bike racer. 

By 15, Costantino had dropped out of 
school and begun work at the factory, 
where he ran the mold that made the 
boxes, sometimes more than 2,000 a day, his 


hands constantly immersed in hot water. 
God, that water. He would wake up in the 
morning, his hands gnarled and cramped 
half-closed from the arthritis that was 
already setting in. All this for 500,000 lire 
($300) a month. 

No wonder something was always pulling 


Rocca’s celebration at St. Andrews 
was short-lived, partly because he 
couldn’t escape the Road Bunker. 


him to the golf course. With his mother cov- 
ering for him should his dad become sus- 
picious about his whereabouts, Costantino 
and a friend and their shared two-iron 
would jump the club’s fence after dark. 
They carried a flashlight to see the ball 
and the hole. There were guards, so the 


boys had to be careful; to evade the guards 
they would play 11, 12, 13 and 14, over 
and over again. 

“Ts good practice at night,” Rocca recalls. 
“You hit the ball and listen. If you hear 
crack-crack-crack, you know you have hit 
the trees. Lost ball. But you hear noth- 
ing, you know you are in the mid- 
dle of the fairway.” 

Rocca often heard nothing. 
And the more nothing he heard, 
the more he liked it. But even 
as he began playing during day- 
light hours, there wasn’t much 
time for golf. He was on a six-day- 
a-week schedule at the factory, 
and Rocca split his one day off 
between golf and soccer. Re- 
markably, given how little he 
played, he was down to a four 
handicap by his early 20’s. When 
Rocca was 23, LAlbenza’s club 
secretary saw how much noth- 
ing Rocca could hit. He insisted 
that Rocca give up his factory 
job and become the club cad- 
diemaster, the better to perfect 
his nothingness. 

Rocca resembles anything but 
an athlete, yet he is a natural 
one. As a 23-year-old center on 
his last amateur soccer team, he 
scored 11 goals in 10 games. In 
his one year as caddiemaster, his 
golf game got very good, very 
fast. And when an Australian 
golf professional named Tom 
Linskey saw Rocca in Rome in 
1981, as Rocca was getting his 
teaching license, Linskey sug- 
gested that he play the European 
PGA Tour’s qualifying tourna- 
ment. Rocca shrugged and said 
he would try it. 

He won his card and lost it 
again three times, but in 1990, at 
the age of 33, he made enough 
money, $125,000, to stay on the 
tour for good. By ’93 he was con- 
tending for championships. This 
from a man who didn’t get his 
first set of clubs (used) until he 
was 18 and was lucky if he played once a 
month before his 22nd birthday. 

Even Angelo was grudgingly beginning 
to like the game, though it was damn hard 
to brag on his son. Golf was not shown on 
television. Golf was not mentioned in the 
sporting papers. Even when Costantino 
danced on the world’s stage at the British 
Open this year, one Italian sports daily 
never mentioned it, and another ran just a 
picture of Rocca and a short boxed item. 
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Rocca gets mobbed in St. Andrews but 
can walk the streets of Venice unaccosted. 
But as success came to Costantino in 
1993, Angelo was dying of stomach cancer, 
and Costantino desperately wanted to win 
a tournament for him. He did, at Lyons, 
France. He rushed home that night to give 
the trophy to his father. And though the old 
man could no longer speak, the family 
knew he was terribly proud. The tears 
rolling down his craggy face told you that. 
That night Costantino shaved his father for 
the last time. Angelo died a week later. 


The Road Putt was a shot 
that Rocca gladly 
reenacted time and again 
for friends in Bergamo. 


Rocca won again that year 
and qualified for the pressure 
cooker known as the Ryder 
Cup. Here was an unknown 
Italian who had never played 
in a major tournament, much 
less in the world’s most in- 
tense match-play event. 

And yet Rocca seemed 
implacable that week. His 
first drive was perfect, fol- 
lowed by a perfect five-iron to 
six feet. Still, he and his part- 
ner, Mark James, lost badly to 
Corey Pavin and Jim Galla- 
gher Jr., 5 and 4. In the 
Sunday singles, playing 
against the lean and glam- 
orous Davis Love III, Rocca 
battled back from one down to get one up 
standing on the 17th tee. As luck would 
have it, the Rocca-Love match suddenly 
emerged as the crucial one. If Rocca could 
hold his lead, Europe had a chance to 
win back the Cup. 

The four-footer for par on 17 seemed 
easy enough. “But I think I do like this over 
it,” Rocca says, swaying forward. He missed. 
And when Love made par to Rocca’s bogey 
at the 18th hole, the Cup was mathemati- 
cally America’s. 

Nobody remembers that Europe’s Peter 
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Baker was 3 up with five to play and lost 
that Sunday. And nobody remembers that 
of the four Europeans playing behind 
Rocca—Seve Ballesteros, José Maria 
Olazabal, Bernhard Langer and Nick 
Faldo—only Faldo could so much as tie. 
The smile was finally gone from Rocca’s 
rosy face. “When I see the result,” he says, 
“T know it is my fault.” 

European captain Bernard Gallacher 
sent Ballesteros into the locker room to 
console Rocca, but Rocca later asked 
Gallacher, “Why did you send Seve in 
there? He cried more than me.” 

“For two months Costantino didn’t 
sleep,” says Antonella. “I would wake up at 
night and see him staring.” Rocca played 
the tape of the putt over and over, trying to 
numb himself into never making such a 
mistake again. Eventually it came to him 
that the miss was not all bad. “I go any- 
where, they know me,” he says. “I go to 
Japan, they know me! I never see a player 
miss a putt and become so famous.” 
Besides, as he told the world’s press at 
this year’s British Open: “I just miss a putt. 
I don’t kill anybody.” 

He came back. He finished 30th on the 
Order of Merit in 1994, and this July he 
had a week of weeks at St. Andrews, where 
on Sunday, in a matter of minutes, he hit 
three shots that will never be forgotten. 

The Road Putt: “This is what most people 
want to talk to me about now,” Rocca 
says. The ball was sitting in a good-sized 
hole in the paved road that runs to the 
right of and behind the 17th green. Daly 
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steps that require special attention. and offer solutions. 


was in the clubhouse at six under, and 
Rocca was five under. Rocca needed some- 
how to chip the ball off the road and up a 
weed-strewn four-foot bank and get it to 
stop on a merciless green sloping toward 
the dreaded Road Bunker, the place where 
4s go to become IIs. 

No problem. “Watch this,” Rocca says, 
standing in the Golf Club LAlbenza club- 
house and gripping that magic putter, 
which Francesco has finally brought back. 
“When your ball is in a hole”’—he sets the 
ball in a crack between the slate slabs of the 
floor—“you must hit hard with the putter. 
Like this!” He smacks the ball hard, and it 
pops four feet in the air and bounces with 
topspin onto the couch. He repeats this shot 
20 times, and almost every ball ends up on 
the seat cushions. At St. Andrews the ball 
settled within five feet of the hole. Rocca 
made the putt. Still one down. 

The Chili Dip: A wonderful drive left 
Rocca only 10 yards from the green of 
the par-4 18th, the antique hole that sits in 
the middle of the old town of St. Andrews. 
With the planet watching, Rocca readied 
an easy chip toward the pin to set up the 
birdie that would tie Daly. “I was not ner- 
vous,” he says. “I just try to—how you say 
it?—nip the chip too hard.” What he did 
was flub it. Chunk it. Hit a 
shot that even rental-club 
players close their eyes in 
shame for hitting. The ball 
plunked itself down again 
three yards later, lifeless. 

And yet, even through 
this, Rocca smiled. 

“T think, Where this shot 
come from?” In Italy, 
Antonella held her hands 
to her face and moaned, 
“Oh, no!” If it took two 
months of agony to get over 
a putt, what would this take? 
Her husband would live a 
life of next-table whispers 
and down-the-practice-range 
chuckles: Costantino Rocca, 
the most famous gag artist 
ever. But, wait... . 

The Putt of Redemption: 
“C’mon, just make it,” said 
Doran, bravely. But Rocca 
was not thinking about mak- 
ing this one from off the 
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Whatever his golfing 
mishaps, says Rocca, they 
can’t outweigh the joys of 

family, friends and food. 


green. His hands were shaking, and his 
knees wanted to go somewhere and sit 
down. He wanted to two-putt. If he three- 
putted, he would finish in a three-way tie for 
fifth. Do you know how many lire there are 
between finishing second and tied for fifth? 
(142.4 million lire, or $88,067, to be exact.) 
“I do not try to make this putt,” Rocca 
admits. 

He hit it hard, probably too hard, but, he 
says, “as it gets five or six meters away, I see 
Michael moving his body like crazy, and I 
think, Maybe!” And sure enough, it dived 
into the hole, and bowls of potato chips 
flew off laps all over the world, and 
Antonella wept, and Daly clutched his wife’s 
head to his chest as if the judge had just said, 
“Guilty.” 

Rocca smiled at this, too. He stared up 
at God and then collapsed, facedown, 
pounding the sweet Scottish earth. 

As it turned out, the four-hole playoff 
was a wipeout. Rocca says a gust pushed 
him just as he putted on the first hole, and 
he blew the ball eight feet by the cup and 
made a bogey. Then Daly made a 30-foot 
undulating work of art on the second. At 
the Road Hole, Rocca hit his second into 
the face of the Road Bunker and had no 
chance to come out toward the hole—but 
tried anyway. The ball didn’t come out. 
He tried again. It didn’t come out. On his 


third attempt, he made it out and clapped 
heartily for himself. 

Rocca emerged from that deep bunker 
as the most wonderful sport in golf, a man 
who has the right idea: Compete with 
laughter and grace, and if you must lose, 
lose with laughter and grace, and then 
give away everything in your bag for good 
measure. In fact, he was so distraught 
afterward that all he could do was cook 
pasta and drink whiskey with 16 friends, 
laughing nearly until the sun came up. 

He has gone from being the Ryder Cup’s 
goat to one of its top dogs. He finished 
fourth among Europeans in Ryder Cup 
points and is coming off a second at the 
British Open, a 17th at the U.S. PGA 
Championship and a tie for second at the 
European Masters. Rocca as in rock. 

“Why should I fear the Ryder Cup?” 
he says, wide-eyed. “I love it. Is like noth- 
ing else in golf, not even a major. For me 
to play isa...a... miracle.” 

How does a man learn such things? 

“My father say to me, ‘Respect every- 
body, and your life, it will be perfect, ” 
Rocca says. “Then, even if you are poor on 
the outside, on the inside you are rich.” 

Down the clubhouse hallway Francesco 
has lagged a nice-sized rock with his papa’s 
putter. Costantino laughs. 

“More wine?” i 
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HERE ISN’T much to do in the hotel where 
he’s been living. Look out the window, watch 
TV, call somebody on the phone. Sleep. 
Sometimes he sits around thinking: What do you 
want to do after football? It’s a question that just 
pops into his head. Come on, Emtman. What do 
you want? 
And then an answer comes. 

Maybe, after the season, he could head out to Los Angeles, see what 
a place like Hollywood has to offer a guy like him. He could act. But how 
do you start? Who do you talk to? You think you just pick up the 
Yellow Pages and find producers listed somewhere? 

Yeah, uh, this is, uh... this is Steve Emtman, defensive tackle for the 
Miami Dolphins. I was wondering. You think you could put me in your next 
picture? 

Maybe if they saw him. He does make an impression. Emtman stands 
nearly 6' 5" and weighs 284 pounds. He can squat 700 pounds and 
bench-press 475, and this power is contained in a form magnificent enough 
for action heroes of any stripe. His body fat runs a measly 7%, remark- 
able for a man his size. His waist is 38 inches around, not much more than 
each of his thighs. In a sea of sharks he would make a great fishing lure, 
what with his bright yellow hair and liquid blue eyes, his muscles every- 
where. He even sports a grungy Charles Manson goatee, which might look 
good up there on the silver screen: FORMER ALL-AMERICA AND NO. 1 
NFL DRAFT PICK STEVE EMTMAN STARRING IN. . . . 

It isn’t exactly clear yet. 


Today after practice Emtman goes back to the hotel, and there’s a bill 
on his bed. It’s at least an inch thick, charges running on and on, the total 
about $1,800. “Not bad,” he says. “Phone and everything.” 

He has been staying here since he signed with the Dolphins in July, 
after the Indianapolis Colts dumped him. It’s a two-room suite with a 
view of the swimming pool. “See the waterfall?” he says, pointing out 
the window. There’s lots of tropical vegetation down there. And black 
rocks that look like lava. But no bathing beauties. Emtman has yet 
to spot a bathing beauty, and this is supposed to be South Florida, 
Coppertone City. 

Maybe they should just make a movie about him. God knows he’s 
been through enough. “No,” he says, “you’d have everybody crying, even 
the men.” 

After all, what’s sadder than a guy who looked like a world-beater com- 
ing out of the University of Washington in 1992, maybe the best defen- 
sive-line prospect ever, but who in his first three years in the pros suf- 
fered three devastating injuries and never amounted to much? Who 
bombed, if you listen to some people? 

“Guys make comments about me being a bust,” Emtman says. 
“They're joking, not really being serious. “You’re overrated’ and all 
this. I hear it, and it bothers me. I think, / don’t want to leave this game 
as a bust. I can’t leave this game as a bust.” 

When the Colts made Emtman the first selection of the 1992 draft, they 
figured they could count on him to do more than simply anchor their 
defense. They thought he would be the type of player to help make them 
a contender, a team with a Super Bowl future. Their coach, Ted 


Emtman was carted off in agony after wrecking his right knee in ‘93. 
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In the season opener against the Jets, Emtman showed 
that he still has enough quickness to elude blockers. 


Marchibroda, said Emtman looked like another Merlin Olsen, 
which is to say a Hall of Famer. But nine games into his rookie sea- 
son Emtman blew out his left knee. Then in 1993 he blew out his 
right knee. After a year of rehab he returned last October and hurt 
himself again, this time suffering a herniated disk in his neck. 

The Colts had given Emtman a four-year, $9.1 million deal, but 
in three years he played in only 18 of 48 games, making nearly 
$400,000 for each appearance and earning an average of almost 
$100,000 per tackle. He was set to make $2 million this season, but 
in July the Colts gave Emtman an ultimatum: Either accept a salary 
of $700,000, with playing incentives, or be waived. 

“We were desperately close to going over the salary cap,” 
explains Bill Tobin, the Colts’ director of football operations. 
“And we saw Steve as the logical player to talk with about taking 
a cut. It was a very, very difficult decision—the toughest I’ve 
had to be a part of since I’ve taken this job.” 

The Colts gave Emtman 48 hours to consider their offer, but he 
knew his answer right away. He called his mother in eastern 
Washington and asked her to come to Indianapolis and help 
him pack. He was leaving, headed for who knows where. 

Emtman moves over to the window now and looks down 
on the pool. Nobody. No bathing beauties. Not even a bald- 
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headed fat guy with a sheet of nappy hair on his 
back. 

Sometimes, Emtman says, he looks at pictures of 
himself in a Dolphin uniform and does a double 
take, confused as to why he isn’t dressed as a Colt. 
Other times he wakes up and for a moment thinks 
he’s still in Indy, back in the house he bought from 
Eric Dickerson when he first came into the league. 

“T’m learning a lot from this game that has noth- 
ing to do with this game,” he says, speaking toward 
the glass. 


Emtman’s been down so long, it’s sometimes hard 
to recall how his career in the NFL started. In the 
beginning he was nothing less than the best rookie 
playing defense in the league, a Bruce Smith or 
Reggie White in the making. 

In a 1992 game against Miami, Emtman inter- 
cepted a pass and ran the ball 90 yards for a touch- 
down, the longest in NFL history by a defensive line- 
man. It was the last play of the game, and when he 
got to the sideline, the oxygen tanks had already 
been taken inside. Not that Emtman needed air. He 
was such a horse, he probably could’ve run back a 
few more interceptions or played another quarter. 

“He was doing everything,” Colt general manager 
Jim Irsay says. “He was having a Pro Bowl year, 
dominating in every game he played. We couldn’t 
have been happier.” 

“Let me tell you something about him,” Colt 
strength and conditioning coach Tom Zupancic 
says. “Steve Emtman isn’t normal. He is not a 
normal person. He doesn’t play for the money, 
like too many others do. He plays because he loves 
the game. He plays so that he can come into the 
weight room first thing every morning and work 
himself to exhaustion, and so he can report to 
training camp and go through that whole grueling experience, and 
so he can run until he vomits and then run some more until he vom- 
its again. Self-inflicted misery? Hell, Emtman enjoys it. He really 
enjoys it!” 

In 1991, as a junior at Washington, Emtman was easily the 
nation’s best college lineman, the recipient of both the Outland 
and Lombardi awards. He helped lead the Huskies to a 12-0 record 
and a national title. His decision to forgo his senior year and turn 
pro surprised no one. 

“Not to sound cocky or anything,” he says, “but I thought 
nobody could block me, nobody could hurt me. I’d never been seri- 
ously injured in my life. And when I walked out on the field, I knew 
I was going to win. Forget that I had minimal technique. I could 
just bull-rush a guy and beat him.” 

“He was a great, great player in college,” says Tobin. “I was with 
the Chicago Bears at the time, and we, too, had him rated the No. 1 
player in the country. I can still remember watching film of 
Nebraska playing Washington, and Steve just manhandling some 
of those big Nebraska players. Well, nobody manhandled those 
Nebraska linemen, but Emtman did.” 

Not long before the 1992 spring draft Emtman invited repre- 
sentatives from all the NFL teams to Seattle to watch him work 
out. It was their one chance to see him up close and personal. He 
had declined to participate in the NFL combine, he says, because 
he was already the top-rated prospect, and anything but a perfect 
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He carried himselt as it certain he was a complete and utter stud. 


showing might jeopardize his standing. So they came in droves to 
witness what promised to be some kind of show. Emtman greeted 
everyone with barely a wave. He wasn’t nervous. He was relaxed 
and cocky, possessed of the exact temperament they had all 
hoped to see. In other words, he carried himself as if certain that 
he was a complete and utter stud, the money man, the future. 

“T remember he starts running these shuttles in a pair of low- 
top tennis shoes,” Zupancic says. “He didn’t even have socks on, 
and he was faster than hell, athletic. A big guy like that, you expect 
him to have on hightops and ankle tape. Not Emtman. He was 
pure, man. There wasn’t a blemish on the guy.” 

“That was the greatest individual workout I’ve ever seen,” 
Irsay says. “Steve had the explosiveness, the vertical jump, the 
strength. He just had everything; it was so impressive. I remem- 
ber Al Davis saying, ‘I just wish we had a pick that high.’ ” 

On the flight back to Indianapolis, Irsay asked Zupancic for his 
honest opinion of Emtman, and the strength coach said, “If he can 
stay healthy, Steve Emtman will be one of the most dominating 
players ever to play his position.” 


People like Emtman, you wonder where they come from. And what 
genetic goblins conspire to put so much size, speed and strength 
into a single human form? 

Emtman’s forebears on his father’s side came from Germany 


Emtman’s pressure on Michigan quarterback Elvis 


Grbac helped the Huskies win the ‘92 Rose Bowl. 
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and homesteaded large tracts of land near Spokane and then near 
Cheney, Wash. They farmed wheat and barley, and they raised cat- 
tle. The land—“a few thousand acres,” Emtman says—is still in 
the family. Steve’s father, Jim, is a farmer, and so is Steve’s 
brother, Russ. Steve, however, never really caught the farm bug. 
In the summers of his youth, to avoid doing chores, he trotted off 
to whatever sports camp was being held in the area. Baseball, bas- 
ketball, football. For a week or two he would be free of having to 
haul hay, and this to him was the sweetest gift. 

Around the time puberty kicked in, he set up a weight room in 
the barn behind his house. He had some pretty decent gear in there, 
and his buddies from town would come over and go at it too, tak- 
ing turns, urging one another on. 

One day Jim Emtman showed up in the barn. Maybe he had 
heard the noise the boys were making, or maybe there was some- 
thing he aimed to prove. Steve had put 315 pounds on the bar to 
see what it looked like. He could bench-press maybe 200 at that 
point, but the barbell was really amazingly pretty, all dressed up 
like that. It looked like a pair of Christmas trees lying end to end. 

“What you got there?” Jim said. 

Steve told him, his voice revealing a trace of awe. 

Jim wasn’t a weightlifter. Knew next to nothing about it, as a mat- 
ter of fact. But he weighed about 265, and he was a farmer, and 
farmers aren’t like everybody else. Farmers can just automatically 
do things. So Jim eased himself down on the bench, under the great 
straining weight. One hand went up, and then the other. His 
face took on an expression of mild discomfort, and 
then.... 

Boom boom boom boom boom boom. 

Six times Jim benched the weight. 

“Like it was nothing,” Steve says. “It was amazing to me 
that someone could lift that much, let alone my father.” 

By the time he graduated from high school, Steve 
could heft that weight and more. A number of col- 
leges in his part of the country were recruiting him, but 
he didn’t attract much interest outside the Northwest. 
He weighed 275 pounds and ran a 5-flat 40, and every- 
one wanted him to play offensive tackle. 

“T got a letter from a Washington State alum saying 
that if I signed with Washington, I’d get lost on the depth 
chart,” Emtman says. “The letter also said it would be 
the biggest mistake of my life. I called the recruiter at 
Washington and told him about the letter, and he said, 
‘T tell you what, Emtman. If you’re scared to compete, 
we don’t want you to come to Washington, either.’ I 
thought about it for a minute and said, “You know, 
you’re right.’ I committed to Washington the next day.” 

Emtman had worn number 74 in high school, and he 
wanted to wear the same for the Huskies, but the num- 
ber was given to somebody else in his freshman class. 
“This guy was rated higher than me, and he was a 
defensive lineman, too,” Emtman says. “He came from 
a bigger town, and he was just the man coming in. He had 
everything I wanted, and I was jealous. Well, I went to 
the recruiting coordinator. They'd given me number 90, 
and I said, ‘What’s this? You promised me number 
74.’ He told me it was no big deal, not to worry about 
it. But I brooded for an entire day. And it stayed in the 
back of my mind and drove me. All I wanted to do was 
prove that I was better than the guy they'd given my num- 
ber to. It might seem like a small thing now, but that inci- 
dent helped get me to where I am today. Thank god it 
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Zupancic was Emtman’s weight room taskmaster 


throughout his long, painful rehabs as a Colt. 


happened. Without it I never would’ve been so driven to show 
everybody what I could do.” 

Emtman breezed through college with no serious injuries. As 
a freshman he had a calcium buildup in an ankle that required 
“doctors to go in and clean it up,” he says. And as a junior he pulled 
a calf muscle that kept him from practice for a day. But that was 
the extent of it. “I was completely undamaged,” he says. “And now 
you hear people call me Hard Luck and Mr. Rehab. Sometimes 
I wonder if that’s part of the reason I keep getting hurt. That stuff 
sticks in your mind, you know. And I believe in mind power. If you 
think you’re going to get hurt, you’re going to get hurt. That’s the 
thing I’m working on now: getting back the feeling I used to 
have that nothing was going to happen to me. That I was. . . well, 
I’ve said this before: invincible.” 


All three injuries occurred in the second quarter, a fact that 
Emtman is loath to contemplate. He hates it when that perplex- 
ing piece of trivia comes up. Does he sit out all future second quar- 
ters, just in case somebody somewhere is driving needles into a 
voodoo doll of his likeness? At some point you have to trust 
that it was all coincidence or simply stop living your life. 

The first injury, a partial tear of the anterior cruciate liga- 
ment (ACL) in his left knee, came on Nov. 8, 1992, in a game 
against the Dolphins. Emtman by then had made 49 tackles, 
twice as many as any other Colt defensive lineman that season. He 
had been playing well enough to build a case for himself as NFL 
Defensive Rookie of the Year. He had surgery in December. 

“Two months later I’m doing wind sprints,” Emtman says. “As 
usual, I was pushing too hard. The result was I got a little tendinitis, 
and it set me back a couple more months. I didn’t know it, but the 
ACL was like an ankle sprain compared to what was coming.” 


During training camp the next summer, 
Emtman wheeled around on possibly the 
loudest Harley-Davidson motorcycle ever 
manufactured. He had his hair shorn in an 
odd shape that more or less resembled a 
horseshoe, the team symbol. It seemed he 
was trying to announce to the world that he 
had returned. But, alas, “mentally I wasn’t 
quite where I thought I was,” he says. In the 
preseason he really didn’t feel like him- 
self, not even close to invincible. He played 
well but not without a certain hesitation 
common to those coming off major injuries. 
Then came the regular season. Emtman 
had every reason to be optimistic in October 
as he entered the Dallas game, the fifth of 
the year. His knee was holding up, and his 
bruised psyche had been able to heal. His 
life had returned to normal, his course as 
world-beater reestablished. 

Emtman was trying to spin away from 
Cowboy tackle Erik Williams and make a hit 
on Emmitt Smith, who was cutting back 
through a crease in the line, when he felt 
three distinct pops radiate through his body. 
“The pops went right to my heart,” he says. 
“Crack crack crack. And I knew in that 
instant that it was over. I went down on the 
ground, and I was screaming and I don’t know what else. I was in 
shock, I suppose. I was looking around, and everything was a daze. 
Finally I looked at my leg, and here’s my kneecap sitting in the mid- 
dle of my quad.” 

They helped him onto a cart, and as he was being driven 
across the field, a wild desperation seized him. He could see the 
future, and it wasn’t good. His hand went up, and he began to pum- 
mel the side of the cart. He beat it less for the pain he was expe- 
riencing at that moment than for the agony soon to come. People 
cheered, offering support, but he didn’t hear them. 

“They brought me to the training room,” he says. “I said, 
‘How bad, Doc?’ And he said, ‘A lot worse than last time, I’m 
afraid.’ He was very honest with me. I looked at my mom and 
dad—they were in the room—and I began to cry. I just cried like 
a baby. Never in my life have I hurt like that. It was like losing your 
whole family, like everything you ever worked for is suddenly gone, 
and there’s nothing you can do to bring it back.” 

Emtman had torn the ACL, the medial collateral ligament 
(MCL) and the patella tendon in his right knee. No one in the his- 
tory of the game had returned from such an injury. “It was the first 
patella tendon tear I’d seen in all my time in the NFL,” says Hunter 
Smith, who had been the Colts’ head trainer for 10 years. 
“Occasionally you saw patella tendinitis, but you just didn’t see rup- 
tured patella tendons.” 

Smith says the injury is more common in basketball players, who 
are “constantly jumping and landing on a bent knee. You're 
putting strain on the tendon, and also in basketball you have the 
repetitive nature of running up and down the court.” 

“We’ve seen some patella tendon problems in people who 
were abusive steroid users,” Smith adds, “but with Emtman you 
come up with a zero there. He’s clean.” 

That steroids help damage one’s joints was not news to Emtman. 
He says he resents those who assume that his knee injuries are evi- 
dence of drug use. “I have never touched the stuff,” he says. “You 
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"Why did this happen?" he'd ask. “I'm a good person. Why?" 


might be saying to yourself, “Yeah, right.’ And you aren’t alone. 
I'd say 90 percent of the people on [the Colts] assumed I took 
steroids. It’s almost a compliment, I guess. And I shouldn’t worry 
about it. But at the same time it’s not fair to me.” 

The day after the Dallas game Emtman had surgery to repair 
his torn MCL and patella tendon. Doctors placed a cable in the 
knee for support. The surgery to reconstruct the ACL wouldn’t 
take place until three months later, and it would require the 
doctors to remove an ACL from a cadaver and attach it to 
Emtman’s patella tendon. 

“Mentally and physically, that injury destroyed me,” Emtman 
says. “I wasn’t suicidal, but I was close to it. I went into a deep 
depression. People were saying, ‘Ah, he’s done, he’s done.’ And 
I didn’t want to believe them. I tried to put thoughts like that out 
of my head. I couldn’t understand why it had happened, and I went 
through a period of four or five months when I tried to find the 
answers. “Why did this happen?’ Pd ask my friends. ‘I’m a good 
person, I work hard. I’m nice to people. I never hurt anybody. . . . 
Why?’ ” 

“He would drive you crazy with it,” Zupancic says. “ “Why is this, 
Zup? Am I too heavy? Is it the turf? Is it the shoes I’ve been wear- 
ing? What is it?’ Finally I got tired of hearing him. ‘Forget about 
the why, all right?’ I told him. ‘It’s over with. It was bad luck is all. 
There’s no reason, no explanation for it. Put it behind you now.’ ” 

After the surgery in January, Emtman called Zupancic from his 
hospital bed. “Well, how’s it going?” Zupancic said. 

“O.K.,” Emtman replied. 

“What do you think? You coming back or what?” 

“Damn right I’m coming back. I don’t care what anybody says. 
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If I have to take a year to do it, [’ll take it. If I need two, I'll take 
two. But I’m coming back, Zup.” 

Emtman spent months in rehab at an Indianapolis sports- 
medicine clinic. His therapist there, Mark DeCarlo, says Emtman 
was a determined patient, his resolve to get well never waning. 

“As far as Steve’s overall strength and agility are concerned,” 
DeCarlo says, “I don’t think you can say he’s the same guy that 
he was coming out of college. But is anybody who’s been through 
what he has?” Asked to rate Emtman’s knee strength and agility, 
DeCarlo says, “He’s probably about 95 percent of what he was 
before the injuries.” 

As soon as Emtman had accomplished all he could in therapy, 
Zupancic pulled him aside and gave him some advice. “It’s time 
to go to the woods,” he said. “You’ve got to get away from all this 
NFL crap: the people feeling sorry for you, the ones who want your 
autograph. Go find someplace where nobody knows your name.” 

Emtman didn’t hesitate. He flew to Arizona to stay with Ed 
Cunningham of the Cardinals, a college teammate. “I didn’t 
want people to see me down and weak,” Emtman says. “In 
Arizona I looked around for a condo. Nobody there knew me, and 
it was sunny, a good place to train. But one day I talked to Eric 
Hohn, who’d been the assistant strength coach at Washington when 
I was there. Eric was living by himself in a three-bedroom house 
near Berkeley, California, and he was a trainer at the college. He 
said, “You could always come train out here.’ Well, Berkeley 
isn’t exactly the woods. But it was different.” 

At Hohn’s, Emtman slept on a futon on the floor and reported 
regularly to a nutritionist, who taught him, for starters, that he was 
a complete idiot when it came to food. Emtman went to a boxing 
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Under the eye of Miami assistant Joe Greene, 


Emtman hit the sled on his first day of practice. 


gym and put on the gloves and had his nose bloodied and beat on 
heavy bags and learned that he had pursued the right sport, 
after all. Nobody said, “Hey, Steve, how’s the knee?” Nobody kissed 
his butt. Nobody showed pity. 

He spent two months in California and returned to Indiana 
about 20 pounds lighter. His head was better too. Clearer. He could 
laugh again. He could think about the future without getting emo- 
tional. He could dream and make plans. When training camp 
opened, he was still far from being ready to play, but every day he 
and Zupancic went off by themselves and trained together. The team 
would be in one area, and they would be in another. Zup had all 
kinds of crazy exercises he’d picked up during his days as a wrestler, 
and he had Emtman do them. The two were together during the six 
weeks of training camp, working two, often three times a day. 

Emtman trained so hard that sometimes he couldn’t lift himself 
off the ground after workouts. “I'd see him work, and his teammates 
would see him work, and it was uplifting for everybody,” March- 
ibroda says. “He wanted to give something back. I think that’s one 
of the things that drove him. He wanted to give to the team.” 

At last the time came for Emtman to hit somebody, a big test 
for the knee. One morning before the team had filed out for prac- 
tice, he and Zupancic suited up and went out to an empty field, 
just the two of them. Emtman didn’t want to get the hopes of his 
teammates up, and he didn’t want to alert the media. EMTMAN 
RETURNS was the last thing he wanted to read in the next day’s 
paper. In the event he couldn’t cut it, only he and Zup would know. 
It was near the end of August, less than a week before the season 
opener against Houston. 

Their first drill was something called bull-in-the-ring. Emtman 
lay flat on his belly at the center of a circle 10 feet in diameter. 
Zupancic would cue him with a grunting sound and immedi- 
ately start charging, and Emtman would pop up and step forward 
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to make contact. As soon as the two hit, Emtman 
would drive Zupancic out of the ring. 

Zupancic is 40 years old. Half a lifetime ago he 
played football at small Indiana Central, but 
nobody there hit him the way Emtman did. 

“I held my own,” Zupancic says. 

“No, you didn’t,” Emtman says. 

“O.K. Maybe I didn’t.” 

“T punished you for all you put me through.” 

On Aug. 16 Marchibroda added Emtman to the 
active roster, and Emtman practiced with the 
team two weeks later. By early October, one 
week shy of the one-year anniversary of the 
injury, he was ready for his second comeback, 
although he pretended to want to keep the news 
secret. Asked by a reporter whether it was true 
that he might play in the Seattle game, Emtman 
joked, “I ain’t talking to the media. I can neither 
confirm nor deny that statement.” 

That the Colts were playing Seattle was espe- 
cially significant to Emtman. He’d been a fan of 
the Seahawks since he was a kid in Cheney, and 
Seattle was his first home away from home, his col- 
lege stamping ground. Before the game Emtman 
was introduced as the Colts’ 12th man on defense, 
sparking a loud, sustained roar from the crowd at 
Indianapolis’s RCA Dome. Even his teammates 
were moved. “It just ripped my heart out,” Zupancic says. “It ripped 
everybody else’s out, too.” 

Emtman’s role was limited to third-down situations, but even 
that was miraculous. Emtman was the first player in the history of 
the NFL to return from a torn patella tendon. He went out for his 
first play and did exactly as writers of fairy tales would have had 
him do, which is to say, he made the tackle. He read the developing 
screen pass and swallowed up running back Chris Warren for a five- 
yard loss. “I’d never been happier in my life,” Emtman says. 

But then, in the inevitable second quarter, as he was chasing a 
sweep play across the field, Emtman slammed into teammate Tony 
Bennett and jammed his neck. A hard stinger ran down his arms, 
and he couldn’t close his hands. “That’s when I think I ruptured 
the disk,” he says. 

Emtman kept playing, collecting 21 plays in all, three of them 
tackles. The Colts won 17-15, and no small celebration awaited 
Emtman after the game. In the locker room players and coaches 
were so inspired, they could talk about little else. Many of them 
moseyed over to shake the big man’s hand. 

“Joy and exhilaration,” Marchibroda says. “We all felt blessed 
just to have witnessed it.” 

The next day Emtman reported to the weight room to work out. 
“I couldn’t curl a 10-pound weight with my left arm,” he says. “I 
wanted to say something to the trainers about it, but I didn’t want 
to be injured—I didn’t want to admit to myself that I could have 
gotten hurt again.” Emtman played in the next three games, but 
he couldn’t lift his arm above his head to block passes, and he 
couldn’t grab with his left hand. In effect he was down to only one 
arm, but he still somehow performed pretty well. He had enough 
strength in his triceps to push blockers away. And his force of will 
was as powerful as ever. 

“You're not hurt, you’re not hurt, you’re not hurt, I kept 
repeating to myself,” he says. “But finally I went to the doctors, 
and they said I had to stop playing until I got my strength back.” 
He took two weeks off, but the problem worsened. A battery of 
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[He was never so eager for anything as for 1995. A new lite. 


tests revealed the herniated disk, and in November he underwent 
his fourth operation in three years. 

A few days afterward Emtman was at his home hearing far too 
much of that old noise in his head. Why you? What have you ever 
done to deserve this? And so, being inclined to such behavior, he 
rose from his bed, got dressed and started walking, headed in the 
direction of the Colt complex, about two miles away. It’s a lovely 
walk, even for somebody with his neck wrapped in bandages. 

One of the bigfeet in Colt management happened to look out 
his office window and see Emtman’s huge, hulking form advanc- 
ing through the trees of Eagle Creek Park. The man watched as 
Emtman crossed West 56th Street and came walking toward the 
complex. Hey, but didn’t he just have major surgery? And wasn’t 
it just a few days ago? 

What on earth are you doing here, Emtman? 

“Had to get out of the house,” came the reply. “Going stir-crazy.” 

Emtman walked into the building and met the astonished 
glances of people in the halls. He made his way back to the 
training room and had his bandages changed, then he left and 
started on his way home again, never so eager for anything as for 
1995. A new year, a new life. 


Well, here it is, and where does Emtman find himself? In a hotel 
room in Davie, Fla., about five minutes from the Dolphins’ train- 
ing facility but half a continent away from where he thought he 
would be. 

After visiting six different cities in search of a new team, 
Emtman signed for five years with the Dolphins. They had a list 
of things going in their favor, not the least of which were a 


When Emtman ponders his next move these days, 


it's about what he'll do after he leaves football. 


$750,000 signing bonus and a stadium with a grass field, which 
Emtman hoped would be easier on his knees than an artificial sur- 
face. He didn’t know any Dolphin players or coaches when he 
signed, and now, two months later, he still doesn’t know any. 

“T’m just here working,” he says. “I’m not here to make friends. 
I don’t go out. I stay in this room all the time. I’ve got a bed and 
a couch, and that’s all I need. I’m here to play football. If ’'m not 
a hired gun, then I guess I’m the next best thing: extra ammo. My 
role is to keep healthy and be there when I’m needed. I’m nobody 
now, but I’m O.K. with that.” 

Emtman has been playing behind Tim Bowens, a second-year 
man from Mississippi who was the NFL Defensive Rookie of the 
Year in 1994. “I don’t like being a backup,” Emtman says, “but I 
guess it’s the best thing for me right now. The less reps I take, the 
better off I am, the stronger my legs get. I can’t be happy-and be 
on the bench, though. Hell no.” 

“We needed a steady backup,” Bowens says. “And Steve is a good 
backup. I’m glad he’s there.” 

“Backup,” Emtman says, thinking hard on the word. He’s sit- 
ting on the couch in his hotel room, staring at an ugly drip paint- 
ing on the wall. Soon he will move to another hotel. “I’m not really 
sure who I am anymore,” he says. “It’s weird, but I'll be talking 
about the Colts to some of the guys on the Dolphins, and I'll say, 
‘We're going to have a great defense this year.’ And then I'll catch 
myself and say, ‘What I mean is, they'll have a damned good 
defense this year.’ What happened hurt. It embarrassed me, 
sure, it embarrassed me. I lived and died the Colts. 

“Nobody in Miami knows what I’ve been through, so they can’t 
care. It’s kind of what I wanted: to be where nobody knows me or 
feels sorry for me, a place where I can’t count on my past and where 
I have to go out and earn my respect every day. It’s been humbling, 
to say the least. I keep waiting for my 
life to feel normal again. Sometimes I 
wonder if it ever will.” 


Which leads him to a question: What do 
you want to do after football? Not only 
after this season, but after all your seasons 
have been played out? 

“Tf I go to L.A.,” he says, “I don’t want 
to go and be the stereotypical big-guy 
actor. I don’t have to be a superhero.” 

But maybe, he says, he could be like 
Wesley Snipes. That would be all right. 
Wesley needs to parachute out of a plane? 
No problem. Wesley needs to talk some 
Japanese? Piece of cake. Wesley needs to 
smooth-talk the girl? Look, she’s already 
taking her clothes off. 

It’s fantasy. But Emtman, here alone, 
has plenty of time for that. 

“Tm not number 90 anymore,” he says. 
“T’m 94. They gave me that one when I 
got here. But numbers have stopped 
meaning anything to me. Sometimes I 
think about what a big thing my number 
was in college. It’s what drove me, made 
me want to play hard and prove myself. 
A number. It was about respect then. 
Now? Now it’s, just give me a number— 
any damn number—and put me in there, 
let me play.” rT 
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HERE IN THE ADIRONDACKS, THINGS 
WORTH DOING ARE DONE SLOWLY. 
EXCEPT FOR RUNNING FROM A BEAR. 
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Hearn gets revenge and a title | 


| F or the second straight 


year, the Player’s Ltd./ 
Toyota Atlantic Champi- 
onship, North America’s 
longest-running and richest 
development series for Indy 
Car and Formula One, went 
down to the wire. This time, 
Richie Hearn got revenge. 
And the title. 

Last season, David Em- 


pringham won the closest 
| battle in Atlantic history, 


edging then-rookie Hearn 
by two points. But when the 
12-race, 1995 schedule ended 
Sept. 9 at the Toyota Grand 
Prix of Monterey (Calif.), 
Hearn was atop the stand- 
ings, nipping Empringham 
by four points, 201-197. “To 
finally be a champion,” the 
Californian said, “I’m pret- 
ty dumfounded.” 

Midway through the 
season, Empringham, 29, 
seemed headed to his third 
consecutive crown. Run- 
ning a Ralt RT-41 chassis 
with the series standard 240 
hp Toyota 4A-GE engine, 
Empringham won four of 
the first six races. 

Ironically, Hearn began 
his comeback in Toronto, 
Empringham’s hometown, 
earning his first victory of 
the season and cutting into 
his rival’s 23-point lead. 
“We decided if we want to 
win this championship, we 


1, RICHIE HEARN 


Canyon Prac Calif. 


had better start at this 
race,” Hearn, 24, said. 
“We'll keep the heat on 
David, and I think it will 


come down to the last race.” 


Indeed it did. Hearn, 
also running an RT-41, fol- 
lowed with two more wins 
over the next three races. 
While Hearn was winning 


Della Penna Motorsports/FoodsLess/Ralt RT-41 


2. DAVID EMPRINGHAM 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 197 


B.D.J.S./Motomaster/Slick 50/Ralt RT-41 


3. PATRICK CARPENTIER Joliette, Quebec, Canada 129° 
Lynx Racing/Player’s Ltd. /Cari-All/Ralt RT-»1 
1. CASE MONTGOMERY Salinas, Calif. Wh 
Sandy Dells Racing/Microsoft/Ralt RT-40 
5. COLIN TRUEMAN Amlin, Ohio 83 
Truesports Co./Hogan Motor Leasing/Ralt RT-»1 
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201 pts. 


at Trois-Riviéres, Que., Em- 
pringham’s fate took a turn 
for the worse: He hit the 
wall and placed a devastat- 
ing 18th. Hearn’s victory 
the next week at Mid-Ohio 
gave him the lead for good. 

With two races to go, 
Hearn was up by eight 
points, though the margin 
became two after Empring- 
ham beat Hearn in Vancou- 
ver. That set the stage for 
the final showdown. 

At Monterey, pole-sitter 
Case Montgomery, 28, 
earned his first career vic- 
tory, but Hearn’s second- 
place finish—just ahead of 
Empringham—secured the 
overall Atlantic crown. 

Had the order been 
reversed, Empringham 
would have become the first 


— 


three-time champion in 22 
years of Atlantic racing. 
Instead, Empringham had 
to be satisfied with his sea- 
son-high money winnings 
of $174,192, about $10,000 
more than Hearn. 

It’s doubtful that the 
Hearn-Empringham duel 
will continue on the At- 
lantic circuit. Like many of 
the series’ famous alumni— 
Jacques Villeneuve, Bobby 
Rahal and Michael Andret- 
ti, to name a few—they 
hope to graduate to bigger, 
faster, richer Indy Cars. 

Known as smart, skillful 
drivers, both Hearn and 
Empringham have gained 
the attention of Indy Car 
teams. And as their Atlantic 
experience shows, both 


have the stuff of champions. h 
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4 ake your pick. Of course, using a telescope ' 
requires waiting until dark, complicated victory answers 


charts, and it could be years before you see to just one name skill. 


any action. So set your sights on _ the No wonder so many graduates have 

Player’s Ltd./Toyota Atlantic Championship Series. gone on to become household names. 

Using this simple chart, you can immediately locate So why sit in the dark hoping to find the next 
when and where tomorrow’s brightest stars will Polaris or Big Dipper, when you can gather your 
burst on the scene. This is competition at its purest, buddies, tune in to ESPN, and watch the birth 
with all drivers commanding the same 16-valve of the next Michael Andretti, Bobby Rahal or 
240-horsepower Toyota engines. And talk about Jacques Villeneuve. The Player’s Ltd./Toyota 
shooting stars, they move at upwards of 160 mph. Atlantic Championship Series. It’s a gas. 
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A MAN’S GUIDE fo dvying DIAMONDS 


ARE YOU one of the TWO MILLION 
victims of engagement ring anxiety? 


@ Relax. Guys simply are not supposed to 
know this stuff. Dads rarely say “Son, let’s talk 
diamonds” 

@ But it’s still your call. So read on. 

® Spend wisely. It’s tricky because no two 
diamonds are alike. Formed in the earth millions 
of years ago and found in the most remote 
corners of the world, rough diamonds are sorted 
by DeBeers’ experts into over 5,000 grades 
before they go on to be cut and polished. So be 
aware of what you are buying. Two diamonds of 
the same size may vary widely in quality. And if 
a price looks too good to be true, it probably is. 
@ Learn the jargon. Your guide to quality and 
value is a combination of four characteristics 
called //e 40s. They are: Cw/, not the same as 
shape, but refers to the way the facets or flat 
surfaces are angled. A better cut offers more 


brilliance; actually, close to no color is 
rarest; ©/arv/y, the fewer natural marks or 
“inclusions” the better; ( the 


larger the diamond, usually the more rare. 

@ Determine your price range. What do you spend on the one woman in the world who is smart enough 
to marry you? Most people use the fwo months’ salary guideline. Spend less and the relatives will talk. Spend 
more, and they'll rave. 

@ Watch her as you browse. Go by how she reacts, not by what she says. She may be reluctant to tell 
you what she really wants. Then once you have an idea of her taste, don’t involve her in the actual 
purchase. You both will cherish the memory of your surprise. 

@ Finda reputable jeweler, someone you can trust to ensure you’re getting a diamond you can be proud 
of. Ask questions. Ask friends who’ve gone through it. Ask the jeweler } you choose why two diamonds that 
look the same are priced differently. Avoid Joe’s Mattress & Diamond Discounters. 

@ Learn more. For the booklet, “How so buy diamonds you'll be proud to: give, call the American Gem Society, 
representing fine jewelers upholding gemological standards across the U.S., at 800-341-6214. 

© Finally, think romance. And don’t compromise. This is one of life’s most important occasions. You want 
a diamond as unique as your love. Besides, how else can two months’ salary last forever? 


Diamond Information Center 
Sponsored by De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., Est. 1888. 
A diamond 1s forever. De Beers 


BOB MARTIN 


Douglas's three 
sacks were arare 
piece of good news 
for the Jets. 


EVEN WITH Sunday’s 27-10 win over 
the Jaguars, the Jets (1-2) are destined to 
be a four- or five-win team at best. It’s 
unreasonable to expect more from a club 
that has a mediocre offensive line and 
minor league skill players. There was 
only one ray of light on Sunday: The 
players New York chose in the first round 
of April’s draft looked like big-timers. 
Tight end Kyle Brady caught his first 
NFL touchdown pass among his five 
receptions. Versatile pass rusher Hugh 
Douglas, shuttling between defensive 
tackle and end, had his first three NFL 
sacks—as well as five pressures of Jaguar 
quarterback Mark Brunell. 

Granted, Douglas was blowing by a 
porous Jaguar offensive line, and he had 
been shut out by Dolphin Richmond 
Webb and Colt Will Wolford, both Pro 
Bowl veterans, in his first two games. 
But his quickness and strength could 
make him the pass-rushing force the Jets 
have lacked since Mark Gastineau— 
something that wasn’t lost on a 
Meadowlands crowd starved for any good 
news. “Hewwwwwwwww!” the fans roared 
after his third sack on Sunday. “I have to 
grow up real fast,” says Douglas, who 
played at little Central State in Wilberforce, 
Ohio. “T’ve got to learn tackle and end, and 
I’ve got to learn to keep those big tackles’ 
hands off me. What impressed me the 
most so far is how quick those big guys are. 
I’ve got to be quicker.” 


Mr. Endangered 


When Lion owner William Clay Ford gave 
coach Wayne Fontes a two-year contract 
extension after last season, eyebrows shot up 
around the league. Detroit had lost in the 
first round of the playoffs to the Packers two 
straight years. Over Fontes’s seven seasons 
as coach, the Lions have not had a winning 
record against any NFC Central team— 
including the Bucs. When Fontes begged 
Ford to let him sign unproven free-agent 
quarterback Scott Mitchell before the 1994 
season, even though it would cost Detroit a 
$5 million bonus, Ford gave the go-ahead; 
Mitchell’s first year was horrendous. 

This season, with the addition of star 
defensive tackle Henry Thomas and the 
loss of only one outstanding player from 
the 1994 team—kick returner Mel Gray— 
Detroit seemed primed to win the division. 
But at 0-3 after Sunday’s 20-17 defeat at 
the hands of the heretofore winless 
Cardinals, the Lions are a mess, and 
Fontes is on the firing line again. Detroit 
blew an 11-point fourth-quarter lead at 
home to Arizona, collapsing under the 
weight of 15 penalties and three turnovers. 
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“This is the lowest I’ve been in my whole 
life coaching football,” Fontes said after 
the debacle. 

What’s worse for Fontes is this: Ford, 70, 
has given significant power in the organi- 
zation to his son, Lion vice chairman Bill 
Ford Jr. And the younger Ford has far 
less love for Fontes than does his dad. 
With the next two games against Super 
Bowl contenders—the 49ers and the 
Browns—it could be only a matter of time 
before Fontes gets fired. 

“T’ve heard that tune for seven years,” a 
downcast Fontes said late Sunday. “Maybe 
someday people will run out of quarters to 
play it.” Maybe not. 


The Life of Brian 


It looks as if Seahawk wide receiver Brian 
Blades, charged with manslaughter in the 
July 5 shooting death of his cousin Charles 
Blades, will be able to play out the season 
before returning to Plantation, Fla., for a 
January or February trial. Brian said he shot 
Charles accidentally during a family argu- 
ment involving Brian’s brother, Bennie, a 
Lion safety, but he was charged after he 
refused to be questioned by police. He 
pleaded innocent to manslaughter with a 
firearm, which could bring a 30-year sen- 
tence. In three games Blades has caught 17 
passes for 209 yards, and he is on pace 
for a third straight 80-catch season. 
“Although we feel there’s no way Brian 
will be convicted,” his agent, Drew 
Rosenhaus, said last week, “he’s got to 


Running the Numbers 


Fontes is the ultimate survivor, 
hut a management change could 
lead to his undoing. 


appreciate eyery play out on the field, 
because he really doesn’t know if this will 
be his last season.” 


Dispatches 

On Sept. 13, less than two hours after the 
Bengals had ended a midweek practice, 
315-pound defensive tackle Dan (Big 


RODNEY HAMPTON of the Giants has a streak of four straight 1,000-yard 
rushing seasons, an achievement only four other active backs in NFL history can 
match. Yet a poor rushing game is stunting the growth of the young Giants, and 
Hampton has to assume some blame. Coach Dan Reeves may want to start work- 
ing rookie Tyrone Wheatley and veteran Herschel Walker into the running game 
more because Hampton isn’t hitting the holes with the same authority that he did 


three years ago. What’s more, 


before Sunday's game his aver- “Es Avg. Per 
age per carry (3.2 yards) this Att. Yards Rush _ 
season was the second lowest =< a = = 
among NFC backs with at least HAMPTON 675 2,365 = 3.50 
100 yards. Other N.Y. backs 374 1,529 4.10 
Since 1993 Hampton has 
eM IS oe a ee 
Giant backs on a per-carry SMITH 118 3,397 4.73 
basis, which is a major reason Other Dallas backs 297 992 3.34 


why the Giants have been 
unable to catch Dallas in the 
NFC East race. Here is how 
Hampton and his backups 
compare with Dallas’s Emmitt 
Smith and his seconds since 
the start of the 1993 season: 
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What does this show? Over the last three 
seasons, Smith has been 1.39 yards per carry 

_ better than his backups. Hampton has been 
.60 of a yard per carry worse than his. 


Daddy) Wilkinson was 
arrested on charges that he 
had struck his four-months- 
pregnant girlfriend in the 
stomach. He was back work- 
ing with the team the next 
day, saying nothing about 
the episode except what was 
handed to the press in a brief 
written statement. Should 
Wilkinson have been sus- 
pended from the team? 
Damn right! But Bengal 
president and general man- 
ager Mike Brown took the 
easy way out by leaving 
Wilkinson’s penalty up to 
the court of public opinion, 
at least until a real court 
decides the issue. “I don’t 
know if suspension is going 
to help,” Brown said. 
“Whatever punishment he 
receives—and he will receive 
a lot of it—will be in how 
people perceive him. That 
will be a burden he will have to carry for 
some time, until he makes up for it.” .. . 
The MRI of Deion Sanders’s tender left 
ankle last week was inconclusive, and med- 
ical people in Dallas have sent the MRI 
results plus X-rays of the ankle to yet 
another orthopedic specialist for further 
review. “The MRI showed us nothing alarm- 
ing,” Cowboy trainer Kevin O’Neill said, 
“but he could have a loose body in there 
that’s aggravating his problem.” If the San 
Francisco Giants are eliminated from wild- 
card contention, they may allow Sanders to 
skip the last few days of their season so 
he can have the joint treated. Assuming 
that he emerges healthy from surgery, 
Dallas may use him at wideout on about 10 
plays a game. Cowboy quarterback Troy 
Aikman says, “I'd love to send Deion up the 
middle deep to clear out the defense and 
leave the underneath for Michael Irvin.” . . . 
The Chargers will donate all of their play- 
ers’ fine money this year—which should 
amount to somewhere around $150,000— 
to a trust fund established for the daughter 
of linebacker David Griggs, who was killed 
in an off-season car wreck. The $44,000 in 
fine money from running back Natrone 
Means’s summer holdout is a good start for 
19-month-old Jasmine Griggs. 


The End Zone 

In the Cardinals’ 1995 media guide the pro- 
file of journeyman quarterback Dave Krieg 
is 41 pages long. In the ’95 edition of The 
World Book Encyclopedia, the profile of 
Jesus Christ is six pages long. rT] 


OHLNT ‘3 AIAVa 


Running a slant pattern 
through the mall could land you 
at Super Bowl’ XXX. 


you ARE HERE € J 


Use your VISA’card at Foot Locker.’ Enter to win a trip to Super Bowl™ XXX. 


Now, when you hand off your Visa card __ it out and you'll have a chance to win an 
at any Foot Locker store and buy $50 __ all-inclusive trip to Super Bowl” XXX. 
or more worth of NFL merchandise or Entries must be received by Oct. 10, 
any other merchandise, you'll = pew 1995. So, c’mon, skip the 
receive a commemorative :1:%.::| years of training. Just use 
Super Bow!” poster with an l your Visa card at Foot Locker 

maa to make it to the Super Bowl: 

Official card of the NFL’ 


entry form attached. Just fill 


Pros set the standards, and Insider Authentics delivers. 4 
Replica and authentic, from the official suppliers to the NFL. zg: 


ALSO 
IN 


" SIZES 
[am These replica jerseys stand close 

"inspection, with graphics so realistic 

you'd think they came right off the 

equipment room shelves. Five 

location print, V-neck athletic cut, 

) 100% nylon mesh. Some jerseys in 

" dazzle fabric. See list below. 

~ Imported. 

I APFBOG6O. Replica NFL Game Jersey. 

NY Sizes 46(M), 48(L), 52(XL). $44.95 

Size 54 (XXL). $49.95 

YAPFBO6O. Youth Replica Jersey. 

Sizes S/M and L/XL. $39.95 


: NFL T AVAILABLE FOR REPLICA JERSEY 
=) Team No. Player Team No. Player 
A9ers # 8 Young Giants #17 Brown 
49ers #80 Rice Jaguars # 7 Beuerlein 
Bears #27 Tillman Jets # 7 Esiason 
Bills #12 Kelly Lions #20 Sanders 
Broncos # 7 Elway Packers # 4 Favre 


|} Browns #12 Testaverde Panthers #12 Collins 
| Chargers #55 Seau Patriots #11 Bledsoe 


Chiefs #19 Montana Raiders #15 Hostetler 
Colts #28 Faulk Redskins # 5 Shuler 


Dolphins #13 Marino Saints #81 Haynes 


Eagles #12 Cunningham Steelers #26 Woodson 
Vikings #80 Carter 


Official NFL Proline turtleneck in 100% 
cotton, with direct embroidered team 
logo on neck, Starter logo on left 
sleeve, Lycra® knit collar and cuffs. 
Teams listed at left. Imported. 

Sizes M,L,XL. 

APFHO6G1. NFL Turtlenecks. $29.95 


By Champion. In 
cotton with screen 
printed team names, 
colors, “XXL”. Extra 
long cut with deep 
armholes. Teams 
listed at left. 
Imported. Sizes 
L,XL,XXL. 
APFFO67. NFL XXL 
T-shirt. $19.95 


Find a fit in our authentic’ 
NFL Proline sweat. Full r 
athletic cut, sturdy = 
cotton/polyester fleece, 
tipped overlap V-neck and 
cuffs, satin appliqued team 
logo on the chest. Teams 
listed at left. Imported. 


; All items are shipped express delivery. In-stock items 
The look of a sweater in a polyester/cotton paid by credit card arrive in just 3 business days. 


pique fleece sweatshirt. Tipped crew neck, sturdy Please add applicable state sales tax to your order. 
ribbed collar, cuffs and waist. Felt team lettering _ | Add shipping and handling charges to each order as follows: 
embroidered on chest, NFL Prolinelogo on sleeve. | Up to $12.00, add $3.95 $12.01-30.00, add $5.95 


APFFO63. NFL Statement Teams listed at left. Imported. $30.01-50.00, add $7.95 $50.01-70.00, add $8.95 

Crew. APF019. NFL Spectator Sweatshirt $70.01-100.00, add $9.95 $100.01 plus, add $12.95 

Sizes M,L,XL. $49.95 Si ; When ordering by mail, include prod i 
izes M,L,XL. $39.95 en ordering by mail, include product code and size. 


Size XXL. $52.95 Merchandise can be shipped only upon payment. 


Size XXL. $42.95 


pom, MENEN VISA. Official credit 
sd card of the NFL. 


For magazine subscription inquiries call Customer Service: 1-800-528-5000 


KATHY IRELAND ... VENDELA ... DANIELA ... 
- MANON VON GERKAN ... STACEY WILLIAMS ... 
= and all your favorite swimsuit models 

_ are waiting for you in the new SPORTS 

»  ILLUSTRATED® Swimsuit Calendar! 


ALL-NEW 1996 EDITION OF THE 
__ FAMOUS SWIMSUIT CALENDAR 


Preview the big, beautiful Wall Calendar 


‘FREE PREVIEW pws 2 FREE GIFTS! 


COVES! aush me my 1996 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED® Swimsuit Calendar for a FREE 
21-day preview, as described in the preview privileges on the back, along with my FREE 
diary and FREE poster. If | am not satisfied, | will return the calendar and owe nothing. 

if | decide to keep the calendar, I'll owe only $17.95 plus shipping and handling. 


A KNOCRYS [See 
. | 2 Se — 

m NAME ee 
ADDRESS 


STATE. ——_-Z1P 


MAIL THIS CARD TODAY! 


low 4-6 weeks for Gelivery. 404475 


SWIMSUIL DESK DIARY 


Here they are! the words 
most dreamed -aboutmodcisy 
Spend aywhole year with 
tiem When youvorder tice. 
1996 SPORTS IMUUSTRATED” } - 
Swimsuit Galéndar », NOVY! 

FREE 


a7 DIARY 


SHAMSUIL DESK DAR 


GREAT SAVINGS & 


ay AR 
J 


Keep the 1996 Sports illustrated Calendar and you'll owe only $17.95 
plus shipping and handling. What’s more, you'll receive advance 


announcements of future Swimsuit products as they become available 
on a periodic basis (no more than three times per year). You can say 
+ “No” simply by returning the advance announcement card within 21 

days. We guarantee it! If you ever have less than 21 days, simply return 


the product at our expense. There is never any obligation to buy and POSTER 
you may cancel the series at any time. 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF MAILED 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


FIRST-CLASS MAIL PERMIT NO. 10, DES MOINES IA 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 


fel { 


PO BOX 10279 
DES MOINES IA 50380-0279 
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Every weekday morning, nv1is the #1 cable channel in NYC. 
More adults are watching NY1, than any other cable channel.’ 
But wait! The AC Nielsen Company reports that in the morning, 


NY1 has even more adult viewers in NYC than CBS; 


C-B-S. Been around for years! And we beat ‘em! How do you like that ?!? 


Morning, noon and night — New Yorkers want to know, what's going on in their city! 


‘Cause theres ony] New York 


Talk to New York. Talk to Jan Renner. cali him. (212) 353-0111 


Your customers are watching NY1, throughout NYC. All data subject to qualifications which NY1 would be glad to provide. Write NY1 Research Director, 141 Fifth Avenue — 9th Floor, NY, NY 10010. 
Source: Nielsen Media Research, May 1995, NYC, M-F, 6-9 AM. ‘Among all TV Households (both cable and non-cable), for Four Wk Unduplicated Circulation and Av Wk Unduplicated Circulation; and among all Adults 
18+ and 25-54, for Av Wk Unduplicated Circulation, *Among all Adults 18+ and 25-54, for Av Wk Unduplicated Circulation. *Among all Adults 18+ and 25-54, for Av Wk Unduplicated Circulation. 


The NY1 logo is a registered trademark of Time Warner Entertainment Company, L.P. © 1995. 


Do drink responsibly, won't you? imported English Gin, 473% AlcVol(94.6°), 100% Grain Neutral Spitits, ©1995 Sohietfalin & Somerset Co, New York. NYY 


“Mr. Jenkins thanks everyone who gave 
their all for the Boston—New York AIDS Ride.” 


Mr. Jenkins raises his glass to the more than 3,000 courageous riders who raised millions 
for people with HIV and AIDS. He also toasts the staff, crew, volunteers, donors and 
supporters who joined him to help make the ride such a success. 


Mr. Jenkins has already signed up for the 1996 Tanqueray American AIDS Rides, and he 


expects that you will join him. To get involved, call 1-800-825-1000. 


by CHRISTIAN STONE 


Wild, Wild SEC West 


THE LAST time LSU beat 
Auburn, Tiger Stadium was 
shaken to its foundation. 
Literally. The crowd’s roar 
following tailback Eddie 
Fuller’s winning touchdown 
in that 1988 game was suffi- 
cient to activate a seismo- 
graph in the LSU geology 
department. That tremor 
was mild compared with the 
one that rippled through the 
SEC last Saturday after LSU 
stunned No. 5 Auburn 12-6. 
Combined with Arkansas’s 
20-19 win over No. 13 
Alabama, the result put 
LSU and the Razorbacks 
atop the underdog-eat-dog 
world of the SEC’s Western 
Division. 

While Florida continues 
to stampede through the 
SEC East, Arkansas and 
Louisiana State have jolted 
the status quo that had 
existed in the SEC West 
since 1992, when the con- 
ference expanded to two 
divisions and 12 teams. 
Alabama and Auburn have 
the best records in the West 
since the expansion; in those 
three years neither LSU nor 
Arkansas has had a winning season. 

This season Alabama had struggled to 
pull out fourth-quarter wins over mediocre 
Vanderbilt and Southern Miss teams. “Play 
with fire long enough,” said Tide defensive 
tackle Shannon Brown after Saturday’s 
loss, “and you'll get burned.” 

Expectations had been more lofty for 
Auburn, which some observers predicted 
was headed to the No. | vs. No. 2 Fiesta 
Bowl on Jan. 2. But coach Terry Bowden 
had urged caution. When an off-season 
visitor attempted to get him to talk about 


Pat Rogers and LSU popped Pat Nix and Auburn to set a new SEC order. 


Auburn’s much hyped Oct. 14 game with 
Florida, Bowden cut short the discussion. 
“1 don’t really want to talk about Florida 
now,” he said. “There are too many good 
teams we have to face before then. Take 
LSU. It scares me to 
death.” 

Justifiably so. Last fall 
LSU’s Tigers dominated 
Bowden’s Tigers for three 
quarters before slipping 
to a 30-26 defeat that 
marked the beginning of 


the end for coach Curley Hallman. Enter 
former Vanderbilt coach Gerry DiNardo, 
who made it a priority to seek out quar- 
terback Jamie Howard. A top pitching 
prospect in the Atlanta Brave organiza- 
tion, Howard had been under siege since his 
four-interception fourth-quarter meltdown 
against Auburn and was considering leay- 
ing Baton Rouge. “Before I said anything, 
Coach told me I fit into his plans,” Howard 
said last week. “It was nice to feel needed.” 

Last Saturday against Auburn, Howard 
felt even better after completing 19 of 30 
passes for 220 yards, with one harmless 
interception. “I didn’t do anything spec- 
tacular,” he said. “I just 
didn’t throw six intercep- 
tions.” All Howard did was 
help to establish a new 
order in the SEC. 


Not So Fast 


When Notre Dame’s Lou 
Holtz underwent surgery 
last week for a bulging disk 
in his neck, his situation 
brought to mind the tribu- 
lations of another type A 
college coach: Duke bas- 
ketball’s Mike Krzyzewski. 
Though his ailment was a 
herniated disk in his lower 
back, Krzyzewski, like Holtz, 
suffered from compression 
of the spinal cord, which 
eventually sidelined him for 
most of last season. 

Coach K said on Sunday 
that he would get in touch 
with Holtz this week to 
discuss the dilemmas he 
faced in recovery. Krzyzew- 
ski’s doctors, like Holtz’s, 
expected him to be out 
about a month. But with- 
in two weeks of his opera- 
tion, Krzyzewski was run- 
ning practices. “It proved 
to be a disastrous deci- 
sion,” Coach K said. “What 
I learned, and what I hope Lou knows, is 
that the people treating you understand 
your sense of competition and sense of 
duty to the team. They'll bring you back as 
quickly as possible.” a 


SLYDOAGY SHUONMOVEdS SIAVEL 


Players of the Week 


Offense 

Colorado junior 
quarterback Koy 
Detmer threw for 426 
yards in just over two 
quarters of a 66-14 rout 
of Northeast Louisiana. 


Defense 

: Cincinnati sophomore 
linebacker Brad Jackson 
had two interceptions, two 
fumble recoveries and 
eight tackles in a 16-0 
defeat of Virginia Tech. 
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John ‘ki ruk 
hired as source of 
dugeut Warmth on 


Deca. ; Cold qutumn night S 


Shovel ing injuries 


The best ride on the 
road isn’t on a road. It’s in the 
ocean. And the Navy’s Nuclear 


Field Program can put you in the 


You'd be amazed what iene You and the NAVY 


8 ualify and you 
teenagers are driving eke ae NAVY 


y can get a signing 
these days. * Full speed ahead 
-s~ bonus of up L. www.navy jobs.com 


to $6,000. For more information, 


take a drive to your local 
Navy recruiter. Or call 


1-800-USA-NAVY. 


It was built upon the “Goldilocks” principle. 


The razor-sharp recognition 


of a simple idea. 


That, for some, most luxury cars are too big. 


of a few Chrysler engineers, 


Just right. 


COMPUTER-CONTROLLED 24-VALVE V6, RACE-INSPIRED DOUBLE-WISHBONE SUSPENSION, SPEED-SENSITIVE STEERING, 8-SPEAKER PREMIUM SOUND, PERSON 


= _ OOOO I —— =a 


ALIZED REAR HEAT/AC, PERSONAL SECURITY SYSTEM, 35" OF REAR LEGROOM. INQUIRIES, HRYSLER. WEB SITE, htt 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 


by pe as Be 2 e 100's,'16 mg. “tar”, 12mg! nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method. 
~~"? tag —~ ee . 
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